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Non enim me cuiquam mancipavi, nullius nomen fero: multum 
magnofum virorum judicio credo, aliquid et meo vindico, 


Senec. Epift. 4.5. 


We have not enflaved ourfelves to any mafter, nor bear the 
badge of any fervitude. We pay much deference to the. judg- 
ment of great men, yet have fome refpett alfo for our own. 








Art. I. A Courfe of Lectures on Natural Philafophy: and 
the Mechanical Arts. By Thomas Young, M. D. ce. 2 


vols. 4to. Price 51.5s. Johnfon. 1807. 


It would be very unfatisfaétory to attempt an examination 
of this moft extenfive and elaborate work, without ex- 
plaiming, in the firft inftance, the particular objeéts for 
which it was compofed, and as we are unwilling to mifre- 
prefent the author's meaning, and unable to convey it more 
concifely, or more clearly than he has done, we thall com- 
mence our review by the following extract from his preface, 
Pp. V. 

** Having undertaken to prepare a courfe of leftures on Na- 
tural Philofophy, to be delivered in the theatre of the Royal In- 
ftitution, I thought that the plan of the inftitution required fome- 
thing more than a mere compilation frem the elementary works at 
prefent exifting ; and that it was my duty to collet from original 

authors, 
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authers, toexamine with attention, and to digeft into one fyftemt, 
every thing relating to the principles of the mechanical fciences, 
that could tend to the improvement of the arts fubfervient to the 
conveniences of life. I found alfo, in delivering the lectures, 
that it was moft eligible to commit to writing, as nearly as pof- 
ible, the whole that was required to be faid on each fubjet; and 
that, even when an experiment was to be performed, it was beft 
to defcribe that experiment uninterruptedly, and to repeat the 
explanation during its exhibition. Hence it became neceffary 
that the written lectures fhould be as clearly and copioufly ex. 
preiled, and in a language as much adapted to the comprehenfion 
of a mixed audience as the nature of the inveftigations would 
allow; and that each experiment, which was to be performed, 
fhould alfo be minutely defctibed in them. If therefore there 
was any novelty either in the matter or the arrangement of the 
leCtures, as they were delivered for two fucceflive years, it is 
obvious that they mutt have poffeffed an equal claim to the at- 
tention of a reader had they been publifhed as a book ; and upon 
fefigning the fituation of Profeffor of Natural Philofophy, I im. 
mediately began to prepare them for publicatron. 

‘* Thad in fome meafure pledged myfelf, in the printed fyllabus 
of the lectures, to make a catalogue of the beft works already 
publifhed on the feveral fubjects, with references to fuch paffages 
as appeared to be moft important: it was therefore neceflary, as 
well for this purpofe, as in order to procure all pofhble informa- 
tion that could tend to the improvement of the work, to look 
over a felect library of books entirely with this view, making 
notes of the principal fubjects difcuffed in them, and examining 
carefully fuch parts as appeared to deferve more than ordinary at- 
tention. Hence arofe a catalogue of references; refpecting which 
it is fufficient to fay that the labour of arranging about twenty 
thoufand articles, ina fyftematic form, was by no means lefs con- 
fiderable than that of collecting them. The tranfaétions of fci- 
entific focieties, and the beft and lateft periodical publications, 
which have fo much multiplied the number of the fources of in- 
formation, couftituted no {mall part of the colle¢tion, which was 
thus to be reduced into one body of {cience. 

‘© With the addition of the materials obtained in making this 
compilation, and of the refults of many original inveftigations, 
to which they had given rife, it became almoft indifpenfable to 
copy the whole of the Ie€tures once more, and to exchange fome 
of them for others which were wholly new; at the fame time, al4 
poflible pains were taken to difcover and to correct every obfcurity 
ef expreflion or of argument. Drawings were alfo to be made, for 
reprefenting to the reader the apparatus and experiments exhibited 
at the time of delivering the lectures, for fhowing the conftruction 
of a variety of machines and inftruments connected with the dif. 
jerent fubjeAs to be explained, and for illuftrating them in many 
othef Ways. Thefe figures have becn extended to more than forty 
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plates, very clofely engraved, and the execution of th: enzra. 
vings has been minutely fuperintended, But the text of the lec. 
tures has been made fo independent of the figures, that the reader 
js never interrupted in the middle of a chain of reafoning, but is 
referred, at the end of a paragraph, to aplate, which has always 
a fufficient explanation on the oppofite page. 

‘© The bulk of this work is not fo great as to require, for its 
entire perufal, any tnreafonable portion of time or of labour. 
There may, however, be fome perfons who would be fatisfied 
with attending to thofe parts in which it differs moft from former 
publications, without having leifure or inclination to ftudy the 
whole. To fuch it may be defirable to have thofe fubjects pointed 
out which appear to the author to be the moft deferving of their 
notice. | 

‘© The fundamental doftrines of motion have, in the firft 
place, been more immediately referred to axioms fimply mathe- 
matical, than has hitherto been ufual; and the application of 
thefe doftrines to prattical purpofes has perhaps in fome inftances 
been facilitated. ‘The paffive ftrength of materials of all kinds 
has been very fully inveftigated, and many new conclufions have 
been formed refpecting it, which are of immediate importance to 
the architeét and to the engineer, and which appear to contradict 
the refult of fome very elaborate calculations, 

“¢ The theory of waves has been much fimplified, and fome. 
what extended, and their motions have been illuftrated by expe. 
riments of a peculiar nature.’ A fimilar method of reafoning has 
heen applied to the circulation of the blood, to the propagation 
of found, either in fluids cr in folids, and to the vibrations of 
mufical chords; the general principle of a velocity, correfponding 
to half the height of a certain modulus, being fhown to be appli- 
cable to all thefe cafes: and a connexion has been eftablifhed be. 
tween the found to be obtained from a giyen folid, and its frength 
in refifting a flexure of any kind; or, in the cafe of ice and water, 
between the found ia a folid and the compreffibility in a fluid 
jtate. The dottrine of found, and of founding bodies in general, 
has alfo received fome new illuftrations, and the theory of mufic 
and of mufieal intervals has been particularly diftuffed, 

** With refpect to the mathematical part of optics, the curva- 
ture of the images, formed by lenfes and mirrors, has been cor. 
rectly inveftigated, and the inaccuracy of fome formet eimations 
has been demonftrated. 

‘¢ In the department of phyfical optics, the phenomena of halos 
and parhelia have been explained, upon principles not en. 
tirely new, but long forgotten: the funttions of the eye have beeri 
minutely examined, and the mode of its accommodation to the 
perception of objects iit different diftances afcertained ; the various 
phenomena of coloured light have been copioufly defcribed, and 
accurately reprefented by coloured plates, and fome new cafes of 
the produftion of colours have been pointed out, and have beew 
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referred to the general law of double lights, by which a great 
var of the ¢ iments of former opticians have alfo been 


’ ned; and this law has been apvlied to the eftablifhment ot 
uu ht, which fatisfattorily removes 


itherto attended the fubje@. 

‘¢ The theory of the tides has been reduced into an extremely 

nple form, which appears to agree better with all the phenomena, 
} 


ii © 
} 


| %¢@ more intricate calculations which they have commonly 
| n fuy poiea fo reg wre. Withr f} edt to the « ohefion and capillary 
ation of liquids, I have had the good fortune to anticipate Mr. 
L.a Place in his late refearches, and I have endeavoured to fhow 
that my affumptions are more univerfally applicable to the faéts 
than thofe which that jultly celebrated Mathematician has em- 
ploved. I have alfo attempted to throw fome new light on the 


i ° 
general properties of matter in otherforms: and on the dottrine of 
heat, which is materially concerned in them; and to deduce fome 
ufeful conclufions from a comparifon of various experiments on 


the clafticity of fleam, on evaporation, and on the indications of 
hygrometers. I have enumerated, in a compendious and fyfte- 
form, the principal facts which have been difcovered with 
re{fpect to galvanic electricity, and I have fortunately been able 
to profit by Mr. Davy’s moft important experiments, which have 
lately been communicated to the Royal Society, and which have 
already given to this branch of {cience, a much greater perfection, 
and a far greater extent than it before pofleffed. The hiftorical 
part of the work can fCarcely be called new, but feveral of the 
circumflances, which «re related, have efcaped the notice of former 


he work ts divided into three parts, viz. 1. Mechanics; 
®. Hydrodynamics, and ©. Phyties; each comprifing 2 
leciures, or 60 in the whole, which, with their attendant 
plates | explanations, 45 in number, form the firft vo- 
lume, containing about S00 quarto pages. The titles of the 
on motion; 3. on acce- 
erating forces; 4. on deflettive powers; 5. on confined 
motion; 6. onthe n is Of fimple mafles; 7. on pref- 
fure and equilibrium; 8. on collifion; 9. onthe motions of 
connected bodies; 10. on drawing, writing, and meafuring ; 
L}.on modelling, perfpettive, engraving, and paintiag ; 
IZ. on flatics; 1S. on paflive flrength and friétion; 14, on 


i » 
} > «> > ) ¥ " ter ‘ . .} . te & » 
architecture and carpentry; 15.0n m ichinery ; 1G. on the 
. , RL a  o- } =a = 
union of flexibie fibres; 17. on time “KECPers ; 1S. on railing 


; ‘ P 
and semoving Weights; 19. on modes otf chan 
} 


ing the forms 
Of bodies; 20. on the hiltory of mechanics; 21. on hydrof- 


Ti 
os 
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tatics; <x. On pneumatic ¢ uhorum: 2$. on the theory of 
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hydraulics; 24. onthe {ri¢tion of fluids: 25.:0n hydraulic 
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preilure; V6. on iivdroftatic inflruments and hydraulic 


architecture ; 
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archite€lure; 27. on the regulation of hydraulic forces; 28. 
on hydraulic machines; 29. on pneumatic machines; 30, on 
the hi ftory of hydraulics and pneumatics; $1. on the pro- 
pagation of fou id 32. on the fourees and effetis of found; 
33. on harmonics: 34. on mutical inflruments; 35. on the 
theory of optics; "36. on 20-29 Herenlerns; 37. on phy- 
fical optics; $3. on vifion; 39. on the nature of light and 
colours; 40, on the hiftory of optics; . fixed ftars; 42. 
folar fyftem: 43. laws of previtadions’ i appearances. of 
the celeftial bodies; 45. on praétical aflronomy; 46. geogra: 
phy; 47. on the tides; 48. hiftory of altronomy; 49, effen- 
tial propertics of matter; 50. cohefion ; 51. fources and 
effeéts of en - 5°, meafures and nature of heat; 53. ele« 
tricity inequilibrium; 54. electricity in motion; 55. magnes 
tifm; 56. climates and winds; 57. aqueous and igneous 
meteors; 58. vegetation; 59. animal life; 60. hiftory of 
terreftrial phytfics. : 

This table of contents is fufficient to fatisty our readers 
that Dr. Young has embraced a much wider field than any ot 
his predeceflors; and indeed his view of the fubjeét is fo ex. 
tenfive that he evidently was reduced to the alternative of 
contenting himfelf with a curfory and fuperficial examina- 
tion of the feveral parts, or of adopting fuch a flniét and 


logicel arrangement of his materials, that the doétrines of 
each letture fhould ufually follow as corollaries to thofe 
which preceded; and that the train of reafoning fhould he fo 


methodical, as to exhibit a correét though general outline of 
each { lence, bai: to familiarize the ftudent with the beft 
modes o| t] etical inveliigation, which are not jels necef. 
fary than the moft ingenious experiments, to the improvement 
of natural philofophy. But beflides the difficulty of this 
tafk, it was open to obvious objeétions. In the firf 
place, a great part of the audience might be unable io atiead 
the whole courfe, and thofe who had been ab{ent during the 
earlier leéiures, would be ill prepared tor comprenendu 
the remainder, and fecondly, as the mathematics have th 
peculiar language, in which only their dottrines can be ex- 
refled with the requifite degree of conci fe nefs and clegance, 
+ which cannot be familiar to a mixed audience, u was 
probable that the le€tures might appear abitrufe and difhcult 
4n exact proportion to their real excellence and precifivn. 
For the purpo, ec of obviating both thefe o byections, a lyl- 
labus was previoully publithed, containing a correct :um- 
mary of the whole courfe, digefted into a jernes of diltinét 
ar. Jofitions, accon panied by their demonftration on the op- 
polite pages, and, tor the further accommodation of the 
B 3 fludents, 
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ftudents, this was followed by a fhort elementary treatife, 
comprifing fuch parts of geometry and analyfis as were partis 
cularly applicable to any’part of the Jeétures. This expe- 
dient, we admit, could not fail of removing the objeétions 
which we have ftated, fuppofing that the fyllabus was really 
perufed by all srregpendlle 2 ony, courfe; but of this, whkhout 
meaning any difparagemeént to the audience who frequent the 
Royal Inftitution, we entertain fome doubt; and sank aid 
to believe that they did not benefit fo much by the induftry 
and ingenuity of the learned profefjor as he was very natu- 
rally inclinéd to expeét, 

We confels that we are not difpofed to rate very highly 
the advantages to be derived from public lectures delivered 
to very mixed companies. We think that, in thefe cafes, 
the firft objeét of the Jefturer thould be to arreft attention 
much more by means of the eye than the ear; to exhibit 
ftriking phenomena; to multiply them as much as poffible ; 
to amule and interett his hearers by the moft familiar illuftras 
tions of his doctrine ; and, occalionally, to point out, in 
the moll fimple and popular language, the agreement of ex- 


periment with theory. The future progrefs of his audience 
will a upon themfelveés, and matt be'the refult of fo- 
itary itu Such is, we believe, the molt general opinion 
on this fubje€, and we have > later d it here, left many of ouy 
wiadeds s, milled by the title of Jeciures, fhould form a very 
Inadequate notion of the merits of the work before us, con- 


fidered either as an elementary book for the ftudent, ora 
book of reference for the more intormed. We fhall now 
proceed to examine it under the firit of thele points of 
view. 

Whoever enters on a courfe of reading, for the purpofe 
of obtaining re al inftru¢tion on any fu hie et, will find his pro. 
grefs much facilitated by adopting fome ilriét and regular 
order in his rete irches, and though this order is in so 
refpetis arbitrary, it will evidently be more or lefs perfeé in 

roportion as it ‘leads to a complet eanalyfis of the fubjeé; 

Locaiie uniefs our elementary ideas be definite and accu: 
rate, the complex notions isto which they enter muft of ne- 
cefliy be obfcure. It may be indifferent whether, with 
Doétor: Young, we comprehend the phenomena of water, 
air, and hg ‘ in one general Clals, or confider them as tot ally 
unconnected, becaule the PIU “Ips i} advant ge of thus claffing 
them d-nends on thea ‘option ot a certain hype thefis: and 
fome of the tecthres might pethaps be removed from Vere 
pret {ta y without Inco: iwemence: but it 1S ho {mall 
MUVAe Re Liat the rules ol ly gical indudii Oll are ftriftly ob- 
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ferved; and that almoft every lef&ture, and even paragraph, 
in the whole courfe, if divelted of its explanatory iluftra- 
tions, might be refolved into a feries of axioms, definitions, 
and theorems, capable of mathematical demonftration. In- 
deed, as we have already obferved, the work was thus ana- 
lyfed in the fyllabus. It is true that fuch a work requires, 
as it deferves, a careful perufal, and that the ftudent cannot be 
inattentive with impunity; but he will always find diligence 
amply compenfated by the diftinétnefs with which every part 
of the fubje& will be claffed in his memory, and by the fae 
cility of combining, with the knowledge thus acquired, what- 
ever materials he may afterwards derive from a more exten- 
five courfe of reading. 

It is manifeft that in every work of this kind, to whatever 
degree the materials may be compreffed, many things mutt 
of neceffity be omitted ; in every cafe too it may be prefumed 
that the writer will, as much as poffible, confine his omiffions 
to thofe parts of his fubje&t which he confiders as of the 
leaft relative importance: but it is {tl more effential to the 
convenience of the reader that all fuch deficiencies fhould be 
capable of being readily fupplied, by areference to books of ealy 
accefs. Tothis important point Dr. Young has been laudably 
attentive. Our readers are aware that fome parts of phyfics 
have within thefe few years received moft effential :mprove- 
ments, and that others are of very late difcovery. Galvanifm, 
tor inftance, is perfeétly new; and hydraulics owe fo much 
to the labours of M. de Buat, Venturi, &c. that they ma 
be confidered as a modern {cience. Befides this, the almoit 
Herculean toils of French mathematicians have at length 
enabled them to remove all the difficulties which had ob- 
{cured fome parts of the Newtonian fyftem, to perfeét the 
inveftigation of phyfical aftronomy, infomuch that theory is 
{ometimes able to foretell the refults of obfervation; but the 
volumes in which this mafs of knowledge is contained have 
not, we believe, been tranflated into Knglifh; nexher are 
they familiarly known in this country. Thele our author 
appears to have itudied with much attention, and has fo well 
employed their moft important contents, that his ab{traét may, 
without inconvenience, fupply. the place of the originals. 
Indeed he is never fo full and perfpicuous as when he is 
‘xamining the moft abftrufe and difficult fubjeéts; in proof 

which we refer our readers more particularly to the lec- 
twes on ‘‘ the laws of gravitation, on tides, and on cohe- 
fi,” though we muft at the fame time obferve that every 
Pag of the work will afford fome teftimonies in favour of 


the fTertion. 
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The writer has modeftly obferved in his preface that the 
hiftorical part cannot be properly catled mew, thotigh it con- 
tains fome particulars which have efcaped the natice of 
former writers on the hiftory of fcience; it 1s however very 
fall and fatisfactory, and the introduétion of thefe {ketches 
gives a very agreeable varicty to the courfe of le€tures. 
Indeed we have been often furprifed to find that this obvious 
fource of amufement has been fo much negleéted-in many 
yopular treatifes on {cientific fubjects. No {pecies of writ. 
ing ftands higher in the favour of the public than bregraphical 
anecdote; mone can afford a more pleafing relief to the 
writer when fatigued by feverer modes of compofition ; none 
is more alluring, nor perhaps, in fome points ot view, more 
advantageous to the ftudent: becaufe, while contemplating 
the gradual improvement of fcience by the fucceffive labours 
of many philofophers, and tracing the flight hints and little 
accidents which often led to important difcoveries, he is infen- 
fibly encouraged to exert his own ingenuity, and to fearch for 
new modes of applying the knowledge which he has already 
acquired. Perhaps even the trite ftories of Archimedes’s 
bath, and of Newton’s apple, have not unfrequently contri- 
buted to excite a fpirit of attentive obfervation in young ex 
per imentalifts ; but without entering into further particulars, 
it is furely reafonable to fuppofe, that if the knowledge of 
politic il hiftory be neceilary to every ftatefman, the hiftory 
of feience cannot be ufelefs or indifferent to the philofo- 
pher. , 
Che ufeful arts, for the improvement of which the Royal 
Inftitution had been originally formed, could not be neg- 
lefted in a courfe of leétures addrefled to that focicty; and 
indeed we are not aware of affy one invention remarkable 
for its ingenuity or ufe which has been left unnoticed by the 
author. The great number and fullnefs of his plates, and 
the extreme accuracy with which the drawings are executed, 
have enabled him to difpenfe with a tedious minutenefs of 
verbal defeription ; and the room thus faved has been gene- 
rally employed for the more ufeful purpofe of inveftigating 
the principles by which the pra@ice of the artift ought to be 
directed, or of pointing out the circumftances which often 
require fome modification of the refults furnifhed by abftratt 
theory. More than this would have been, we think, fuper- 
fluous; particularly at a time when fo many journals, prir 
cipally devoted to the arts, have acquired, in confequence f 
the ability with which they are conduéted, a moft extenfre 
circulation, and are able to maintain a fuccefsful conteft:0! 
public favour with the moft popular effays on politicsind 
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belles lettres. Indeed we fecl tempted to fubferibe to the 
opinion, with which this author has concluded his leéture 
of the hiftory of mechanics. 


6* When,’’ fays he, ** we contemplate the aftonifhing magnitude 
to which a collection of books in. any department of Science 
may even at px efent be extended, and the mifcellaneous nature 
of the works, in which many of the moft valuable difquifition 
have been communicated to the public, together with the meron 
dlifpofition to iridolencey which a high degr e of cixjlization too 
frequently encouragesy there is the greateit reafon to apprehend, 
that from the continual multiplication of new effays, which are 
merely repetitions of others that have been forgotten, the 
feiences will fhortly be overwhelmed by their own unwieldy 
bulk, that the pile will begin to totter under its own weight, 
and that all the additional matter that we heap on it, will only 
tend to add to the extent of the batis, without inc reafing the 
elevation and dignity of the fabric. 

Having been imprefled, from continued experience, with the 
truth of this obfervation, I have employed no finall portion of 
time and labour, in order to obtain an effectual remedy for the 
evil; and I truft that, in future, every one who 1s defirous of 
enlarging the {phere of our knowledge, with refpeét to any 
branch of fclence, conneéted with the “fabiel ‘t of thefe leftures, 
will find it eafy, by confulting the authors who will be quoted 
ig my catalogue of references, to collect that P revious knowledge 
of all that has been already done with the fame view, w hich, 
in juftice to himfelf, he ought to acquire before he enters on 
the purfuit, or at any rate, in juftice to the public, before he 
calls on the world at large, to participate in his improvements 
and difcoveries.’”’ Vol. 1. P. 252. 


Upon the whole, we init no | vefitation in repe ating our 


opinion, that thefe le tures, ether well or ill ad lapted for 
public delivery, are admirably ce calcu ula ime tor the ufe of the 
{tudent who may be defirous of acquiring an extenfive 


knowledge of phyfics, and that no work with which we are 
acquainted, 1s capable of anfwering the purpofe to the 
fame extent. But it is as a book of reference, that the 
work 1s peculiarly valuable; it 1s as a {cries of notes col- 
ieéted during a courfe of laborious ftudy, and fo methodized 
as to direct the inquiring reader to every fource of ulterior 
information, that it will be fond a moft interefting and 
ars addition to our ftock of {cientific literature. This 

rill appear from an examination of the ‘contents of the 
fettnd volume, to which we fhall proceed in a future 
number, but in the mean time, as the author’s opinions 
concerning the nature of light and colours have been very 
{trangely 
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ftrangely mifreprefented, we fhall now beg leave to lay 
before our readers, an extract from the firft paper delivered 
by him tothe Royal Society on this fubjef&t. Such an 
extraét will ferve, as well as any other, to give a {pecimen 
of Dr. Young’s ftyle and manner; and though merely a 
firft fketch, will at leaft evince the modefty and candour, 
with which the Huygenian theory has been offered to the 
public. 


‘* Of the analogy beteween light and found. Ever fince the 
publication of Sir Ifaac Newton’s incomparable writings, his 
dottrine of the emanation of particles of light, from lucid fub. 
ftances, has been almoft univerfally admitted in this country, 
and bat little oppofed in others. Leonard Euler, indeed, in 
feveral of his works, has advanced fome powerful objections 
againft it, but not fufficiently powerful to jultify the dogmatical 

robation with which he treats it, and he has left that fyftem 
of an ethereal vibration, which after Huygens and fome others 
he adopted, equally liable to be attacked on many weak fides, 
Without pretending to decide pofitively on the controverfy, it 
is conceived, that fome confiderations may be brought forwards, 
which may tend to diminifh the weight of obje¢tions to a theory 
fimilar to the raf Se There are alfo one or two difficulties 
in the Newtonian fyftem, which have been little obferved. The 
firft is the uniform velocity with which light is fuppofed to be 
projected from all luminous bodies, in confequence of heat, or 
otherwife. otis 8 it that, whether the projecting force 
is the flighteft tranfmiffion of eleétricity, the friétion of two 
pebbles, the loweft degree of vifible ignition, the white heat of 
a wind furnace, or the intenfe heat of the fun itfelf, thefe 
wonderful corpufcles are always propelled with one uniform 

velocity. For, if they differed in velocity, that difference 
eught to pone a different refraction. But a ftill more in- 
fuperable difficulty feems to occur, in the partial reflection from 
every refracting furface. Why, of the fame kind of rays, in 
every circumftance precifely fimilar, fome fhould always be re. 
flected, and others tranfmitted, appears in this fyftem to be 
wholly inexplicable. That a medium refembling, in many pro- 
perties, that which has been denominated ether, does really 
exift, is undeniably proved by the phenomena of eleétricity ; 
and the arguments againft the exiftence of fuch an ether, 
throughout the univerfe, have been pretty fufficiently anfwered 
by Euler. The rapid tranfmiffion of the electrical thock, fhows 
that the electric medium is poffeffed of an elafticity, as great, 
as is neceflary to be fuppofed for the propagation of light. 
Whether the electric ether is to be confidered as the fame with 
the luminous ether, if fuch a fluid exifts, may perhaps at fome 
fyture time be difcovered by experiment ; hitherto I have not 
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been able to obferve, that the refra‘tive power of a fluid, under. 
goes any change by electricity. ‘The uniformity of the motion 
of light in the fame medium, which is a difficulty in the New. 
tonian theory, favours the admiffion of the Huygenian ; as all 
impreffions are known to be tranfmitted through an elaftic fluid 
with the fame velocity. It has been already fhown, that found, 
in all probability, has very little tendency to diverge: in a 
medium fo highly elaftic as the luminous ether muft be fappofed 
to be, the tendency to diverge may be confidered as infinitely 
fmall, and the grand objeétion to the fyftem of vibration will 
be removed. It is not abfolutely certain, that the white line 
vifible in all direétions on the edge of a knife, in the experiments 
of Newton and of Mr. Gordon, was not partly occafioned by 
the tendency of light to diverge; mor indeed, has any other 
probable ¢aufe been yet affigned for its appearance, Euler’s 
ee thefis, of the tranfmiffion of light, by an agitation of the 
refraGting media themfelves, is liable to ftrong objetions ; ac. 
cording to this fuppofition, the refraction of the rays of light, 
in entering the atmofphere from the pure ether which he de. 
fcribes, ought to be a million times greater than it is. For 
explaining the phenomena of partial and total reflection, re. 
fraction, and inflection, nothing more is neceflary than to fuppofe 
all refracting media to retain, by their attra¢tion, a greater or 
Jefs quantity of the luminous ether, fo as to make its denfity 
greater’ than that which it poffeffes in a vacuum, ‘without in. 
treafing its elafticity ;.and that light is a propagation of an 
impulfe communicated to this ether by luminous bodies: whether 
this impulfe is produced by a partial emanation of the ether, 
or by vibrations of the particles of the body, and whether thefe 
vibrations, conftituting white light, are, as Euler fuppofed, of 
various and irregular magnitudes, or whether they are uniform, 
and comparatively ‘large, remains to be hereafter determined ; 
although the opinion of Euler refpetting them, feems to be 
almoft the only one which is confiftent with the Newtonian 
dlifcoveries. © Now, as the direftion of an impulfe, tranfmitted 
through a fluid; depends on that of the particles in fynchronous 
motion, to which it is always perpendicular, whatever alters 
the direétion of the pulfe, will infleét the ray of light, If a 
{mall clattic body ftrikes againft a larger one, it is well known 
that the fmaller is‘ refle&ted more or léfs powerfully, according 
to the difference of their magnitudes: thus, there is always a 
refletion when the rays of light pafs from a rarer to a denfer 
ftratum of ether ;' and frequently an echo, when a found ftrikes 
againft a cloud. A greater body, ftriking a fmaller one, pro. 
pels it without lofing all its motion: thus, the particles of a 
denfer ftratum of ether do not impart the whole of their motion 
toa rarer, but, in their effort to proceed, they are recalled by 
Vhe attraction! of the refraéting fubftance with equal force ; i 
thug 
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thus.a refieétion is always fecondarily produced, when the rays 
of light pafs from a denfer to a rarer ftratum,- When a 





ray of light pafles near an inficcting body, furrounded, as all 
bodies arc fuppofed to be, with ah atmofphere of ether denfer, 
than the ether of the ambient air, tho part of thé ray neareft to 
the body is retarded, and of courfe the whole ray is infleéed 
towards the body. It has already been conjeétured, that the 
colours of light confift in the different frequency of the vibra.. 
tions of the luminous ether; the opinion is ftrongly confirmed, 
by the analogy between the colours of a, thin plate, and the 
founds of a feries of organ pipes, which, indeed, Euler adduces 
as an argument in favour of it, although he {tates the phenomena 
very inaccurately. ‘The appearances of the colours of thin 
plates, require in the Newtonian fyftem, a very complicated fup. 
pofition, of an ether, anticipating by its motion the velocity of 
the corpufcles of light, and thus producing the fits of tranfmiifion 
and reflection ; and even this fuppofition does.not much affift the 
explanation. It appears, from the accurate analyfis of the phe- 
yoomenn which Newton has given, and which has by no means 
been fuperfeded by any later obfervation, that the fame colour 
occurs, whenever the thicknefs anfwers to the terms of an arith. 
metical progreflion, and this effect appears to be very nearly 
fimilar to the production of thé fame found, by means. of a 
uniform blait; from organ pipes which are different multiples 
of the fame length. The greateft difficuity in this fyftem is, 
to explain the different degree of refraction of differently coloured 
light, and the feparation of white light in refraction: yet, con. 
fidering how imperfect the theory of elaftic fluids fill remains, 
it cannot be expected that every circumftance fhould at once be 
clearly elucidated. It may hereafter be confidered, how far the 
excellent experiments of Count Rumford, which tend very 
greatly to weaken the evidence of the modern dottrine of heat, 
may be more or lefs favourable te one or the other fyftem of 
light and colours.’’ 


Our readers will find, ina feries of papers delivered to 
the Royal Society and now reprinted, a much fuller dif. 
cufhion of the two theories; and, in the le&ure on light 
and colour, an able, and as we think an impartial ftatement 
of the whole argument. It is not for us to anticipate the 
future decifion of philofophy on this fubje&, but we truft, 
for the interells of {cience, that it may receive a candid and 
attentive examination; becaufe, though we are aware that 
when our knowledge of natural phanomena, has attained a 
certain degree of extent and accuracy, our future progrefs 
is in fome meafure iniured, whatever may be the hypothe- 
tical theory by which thofe phenomena are conneéied and 
claffed in owr memory, yet it is always important that fuch 
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theety be at leaft fimple and intelligible, It is on. this 
ground, that the new. doftrines of chemiftry have been 
enerally received, even by thofe who are r no means fatise 
Fed with the explanations which they offer in particular 
cafes, and who are far from expeéting that the difcoveries 
of the new {chool, will thortly eclipfe thofe of a Black or 
a’ Cavendifh. On the fame ground, the fyflem of Coper- 
nicus would have deferved to fuperfede that of Ptoiemy, 
even though it could be proved, that the fimpler theory has 
not at all contributed to the difcoveries of fucceeding altro. 
nomers; and for the fame reafon, if the optical ag of 
Newton are capable of being ee tmp at the fanfe time, 
that they are thus rendered applicable to a greater variety of 
phenomena, we cannot forefee any reafonable objeétion to 
a candid revifion of his hypothelis. 
There is, it muft be confefled, a prefumption againit the 
Huygenian, theory, arifing trom the conttant oppofition 
which it experienced from Newton hunfelf, and this pre- 
{umption muft derive weight from the known candour and 
modefly of his charatter, from his general indifference 
about {peculative opinions, and from his exclufive anxiety 
to eftablifh his fatts on ah irrefragable foundation, The 
phenomena of elettricity of heat and of light, have fo man 
points of refemblance, that we feem to be led by a fort of 
inflinét, to confider them either as different affeftions of 
fome highly rare and elaftic fluid, which in imitation of 
Newton we call e/ber, or as feparate fluids poffeffing, ‘like 
ether, the power of traverfing without refiflanice the pores 
of folid and fluid bodies, but diftinguifhed from each other 
by fome peculiar qualities. Simce, therefore, Newton pre- 
ferred, to thefe fimple hypotheles, the fuppofition that light 
is compofed of feven {pecies of particles of different dimen- 
fions, which are fucceflively propelled in right lines from all 
luminous bodies with a velocity perfectly uniform, and 
which are accompamed, and. aflifted in the produétion of 
certain phenomena by an attendant ether, we muft conclude, 
that he was compelled to adopt this-mixed hypothefis, by the 
abfolute impoflibility of reconciling the faéis which he had 
afcertained to any fimpler theory. If therefore he had con- 
tented himfelf with barely ftating his diffent ffom ‘every 
other opinion, without affigning his reafons for fuch diffent, 
we confefs that our veneration for his high authority might 
have led us to acquiefce in his déecifion, and to conclude 
that a difficulty which he was unable to folve, was in itlelf 
infoluble. 
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But Newton has, in many of his writiign, affigned the 
g 


unds of his opinion, which are, that light is always 
Found to move in {traight lines ; and that a re€tilinear motion 
cannot, by any poffibility, be tranfmitted through a fluid 
medium, The latter part of this objeétion has been con- 
tefted by many mathematicians, and it certainly does appear 
to be very controvertible, though we fhould fully admit the 
reafoning of the 42d propofition of the IId book of the 
Principia, on which it is grounded, to be conclufive as to 
tKe motions of fuch fluids as water and air; with refpe& tothe 
former part it certainly is not eafy to fuggelt a reafon why a 
crooked tube fhould be impervious to the undulations of 
any fluid; but as the reétilinear undulations only are capable 
of exciting the fenfation of light, and thefe would of courfe 
be intercepted, we are again brought back to the inquiry 
refpeéting the propagation of motion in fluid media. But, 
whatever difficulties may attend fome parts of the Huygenian 
hypothefis, Dr. Young imagines, that he has found fome 
further arguments which tend very ftrongly to favour its 
adoption, and which he mentions in two fubfequent papers 
in the following terms. 


‘¢ Whatever opinion may be entertained of the theory of 
light and colours which I have lately had the honour of fub. 
mitting to the Royal Socicty, it mut at any rate be allowed, 
that it has given birth to the difcovery of a fimple and general 
law, capable of explaining a number of the phenomena of 
coloured light, which, without this law, would remain infulated 
and unintelligible. The law is, that, wherever two portions of 
the fame light arrive at the eye by different routes, cither exaétly 
or very nearly in the fame direction, the light becomes moft 
intenfe, when the difference of the routes is any multiple of a 
certain length, and leaft intenfe in the intermediate ftate of the 
interfering portions ; and this length is different for light of 
different colours, 

‘¢ From the experiments and calculations which have been 
premifed, we may be allowed to infer, that homogeneous light 
at certain equal diftances in the direction of its motion, is 
poffeffed of oppofite qualities, capable of neutralifing or deftroy 
mg each other, and of extinguifhing the light, where they 
happen to unite, that thefe qualities fucceed each other alternately 
in fucceflive concentric fuperfices, at diftances which are conftant 
for the fame light, palling through the fame medium. From 
the agreement of the meafures, and from the fimilarity of the 
phenomena, we may conclude that thefe intervals are the fame 
as ate concerned in the production of the colours of thin plates ; 
but thefe are fhown by the experiments of Newton, to be thé 
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fmaller the denfer the medium; and, fince it may be prefumed, 
from the impoflibility of imagining any way, in which their 
number can be changed, that it muft neceflarily remain unaltered 
jn a given quantity of light, it follows of courfe, that light 
moves more flowly in a denfer than in a rarer medium: and this 
being granted, it muft be allowed, that refraction is not the 
effect of an attractive force direfied to a denfer medium. The 
advocates for the projeétile hypothefis of light muf confider, 
which link in this chain of reafoning, they judge to be the moft 
feeble, for hitherto, I have advanced in this paper no general 
hypothefis whatever. But fince we know that found diverges 
in concentric fuperficies, and that mufical founds confit of te 
qualities, capable of neutralifing each other, and fucceeding at 
certain equal intervals, which are different according to the 
difference of the note,.we are fully authorifed to conelude, that 
there muft be fome ftrong refemblance between the nature of 
found, and that of light. I have not, in the courfe of 
thefe. inveftigations, found any reafon to fuppofe the 

of fuch an infleting medium, in the neighbourhood of denfe 
fubftances, as I was formerly inclined to attribnte to them; 
and upon confidering the phenomena of the aberration of the 
ftars, I am difpofed to belieye, that the luminiferous ether 
pervades the fubftance of all material bodies with little or no 
refiftance, as freely perhaps as the wind pafles through a grove 
of trees.’* 





(Ta be continued.) 
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Art. II. Ancient Alphabets and Hieroglyphic CharaGers ex- 
plained: With an Account of the Egyptian Priefis, their 
Claffes, Initiation, and Sacrifices. In the Arabic Language 
éy Ahmad Bin Abubekr Bin Wathih, and in Englifh by 
Se eph Hammer, Secretary to the Imperial Legation at Con- 
frantinople. Ato. 75 pp. Eng. 136 Arab. Price 11. 1s, 
_Nicol, 1806, ; 


HEN the learned Kircher, in the feventeenth century, 
applied himfelf to the Rudy of Egyptian antiquities, 
he was fortunate enough to find (as he informs us, “* fingulari 
Dei providentia,’”’) among the Turkith fpoils at Malta a manu- 
{cript treatife by Aben Wabfchia, “the firft who tranflated 
Egyptian books into the Arabick language;” and he ac- 
knowledges his obligations to this ingenious Afiatic for much 
information on the fubje& of hieroglyphical -writing. In 
the volume before us (pref. xix.) we are informed, that the 
manufcript which had belonged to Kircher is faid to be now 
preferved at Paris, 
¢ Where 
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«* Where there has laicly been a great talk of the MS. alpha. 
bets at the imperial library, tranfported from Rome ; which ren. 
ders the publifhing of it (this) in England the more intercfting. 
Kircher found his copy at Malta amongft the ‘Turks, ‘and 1 this 
at Cairoamongft the Arabs.” - 


The author, Bin Wahlhih, was a Nabathean by birth, and 
lived athoufand years ago, inthe time of Khalif édul Malik 
Bin Marwan. ‘The ‘* Geography of Egypt” by Aldakoyi 
mentions the finding of a book m the year 225 of the hegira 
(of our xra-899), containing an account of the’ pyramids 
and other antiquities, written in extraordinary charaéters, 
and at length tranflated by a monk of the convent at Cal- 
moon. ‘This difcovery proves to be coeval with the com- 
pofition of Bin Wabthit's book, which was finifhed in the 
year 241 of the Hegira, of Chrift 855; and Mr. Hammer 
thinks it very probable, that he had an opportunity of pe. 
rufing the monk’s tvanflation. Pref. in. 

The bibliographical work of Hadgi Khalfa, an admired 
Turkith writer, {peaks of Bin Wahthih as ** one of the moft 
celebrated tranflators that ever enlarged the empire’ of 
Arabic literature by precious tranflations from foreign Jan 
guages.” Ib. 

The work before us contains eighty alphabets, with the 
equivalent letters or explanations in Arabic. THe charac. 
ters of thefe alphabets and the Iteroglyphical figures are 
neatly cut in wood, and we believe age faithful copies of 
the original MS. Although many of thefe may never have 
becn in common ufe, and fome may have been altered and 
disfigured by the inaccuracy of traufcribers or of the ori- 
ginal author, yct our very ingemous tranflator; Mr. Ham. 
mer, 1s of opimon, 


« That real tiuth lies at the bottom of moft of them, and 
that thofe Which were not alphabets for common'writing were 
wled as ciphers amongit different Oricntal nations. ‘The proof of 
which is evident from the circumftance that fome amongft thefe 
alphabets are ufed even at this day amongft Tarks, Arabs, add 
Perfians, as a kind of fecret cipher for writing wirhont btibg 
underftood by the generality. «The commeneit of them is the 
alphabet called by the author the 7ive alphabet.’’. Pref. v. 


For thefe various chara&ers we muft ‘refer the curidus 
reader to the work itfelf. We have feer a mantufcript in 
the colleétion of Lord Teigamouth, and. another belonging 
to Sir William Oufeley, in which are given about fixty al- 
phabets, refembling tn fome reipeéts thole in Bin Whafhih’s 
volume; yet they do not feet to have been copied from it, 
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arid they contain feveral alphabets not ‘to: bé found in his 
work; fuch as the arrow .or_:nail-headed, «(Perfepolitan) 
which in thefe manufcripts isclyled the “alphabet. of the 
Zoroaltrians.or Fire-worthippers;””) the Babylonian, and the 
Feringi or European, in which feveral of our letters are well 
imitated, particularly the hyj, spq,.0, m,n, and z,’ but this 
imitation feems to betray a'diand) more modern than that of 
Bin Wafhih. * ions OF My 

From Hermes, who, accofding:to Eaftern hiftory, was the 
moft ancient of Egyptian monarchs, the hieroglyphics are 
ealledin Arabic, Hermefian alphabets ; although niuch ob{curity 
ftillrefts on the hiftory of this triple Hermes, he is evidently. 
the Tri/megiftus of the Greeks and the triple Rama of the In- 
dians.. To this great Hermes ate aferibed the tombs, cata- 
combs, temples, palaces, pyramids, obelifks, {phinxes, and. 
the other enoiiinas monuments of .anti ult which allo- 
nifh the traveller in Upper Egypt. . All thele are fuppofed 
to have been coni{truéied forthe, purpole of; concealing 
treafures, raifing {pirits, foretelling: events, chemical operas 
tions, attrating afleétion, repelling evils, and indicating the 
ah of yy. oe they” call them?” (fays a 
jammer, pref. x.) according t fe {uppofed purpoles 
renbavenchdiilione pe aos Gel. Hholowicat EBieg 
alchemical monwmenté, rag ee talifmans, and magic 
alarm-pofts.”’. I¢:is believed.a y Abe Eaflern writers, 
that the hieroglyphics of thefe'anciént Mofi§ments exprefled 
the fecrets, of their contents,..and the means by-,whichthey 
were eretted.... Lhe Hermehan slolsheins therdlore, given 
in the work before us, if corregt, fhould, prove a key to the 
myfteries of thofe venerable. remains, The objettions which 
may be made againtt. this author's explanation of feveral 
hieroglyphics are, in the tranflator’s opinion, (pref. xi.) 
counterbalanced by the evident truth, thatgmany. of them 
have been iavariably ufed' tm aflronomy and chemiftry for 







’ expreffing the fame objects, 


* There age others, fay Hamuner, *‘ to the truth of 
which no important objéétion ats made. Such are the hiero. 
glyphics mentioned te” have beet ‘réptefehted on the tombs for 
conveying to pofterity the character, mode of life, and death, of 
the perfon buried therein. The feven figures faid to have’ been 
engraved on the tombs of imen' killed by vidlent death; fhow 
evidently the different médes of it; lightning, décdllation, dite 
of aferpent, death by a hatchet; by poifon, by 4 poniard, or by 
ftrangulation, The fame concordance between the hieroglyphical 
fign and the object meant will be. difcovered: by a clofe infpeétion 
of the four tables of hieroglyphics.”*. Pref, xii, 

Cc The 
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The Shimfbim alphabet (p. 43), or rather Shifbim, ac- 
cording to the original Arabic, was infpired by divine ree 
velation, and atin’ by the four nations who ufed it in the 
carlieft ages, the Hermefians, Nabatheans, Sabeans, and 
Chaldeans. From thefe four all modern nations, according 
to Bin Wafhib, have derived their knowledge of writing, 
p. 43. The Nabatheans were fond of ufing the figures of 
animals difpofed according to their natural order, each figure 
having its fecret fignification, A powerful, brave, cunning, 
and avaricious king was reprefented as a man having a 
lion’s head, and pointing with one finger toa fax betore 


him, 


«¢ If they wifhed to give him the attributes of juftice, gene. 
sofjty, and liberality, they drew a man with a bird’s head, and 
before him, a balance, a fun and a moon. If they meant to reprefent 
him cruel, faithlefs, and ignorant, they gave him a dog’s, afs*s, or 
boar’s head, with a pot of fire anda fword before him.’’ P. 47. 

A man killed by violent death (p. 48) was reprefented by the 
figure of a man with the head of an owl or a bat, and behind 


4 ‘ ‘ eetealins adil 
him a fcorpion, with the character Ni: and the figure of 
the devil behind him, with thefe charafters.’” 


2 2UIRS Y 


Thefe are the hieroglyphics expreffing the feven modes of 
violent death, above mentioned by Mr. Hammer, the zigzag 
flath of lightning, the head of a decollated perfon, a ferpent 
or fnake, an axe or hatchet, a vafe, cup or drinking veffel, 
knife or dagger, and a halter or noofe. 


*¢ If he was poifoned,’’ adds the author, p, 48, ‘ he was re- 
prefented with a crab’s or beetle’s head, and a glafs or bowl bes 
fore him, and the characters, 


man Wal 


Ta our readers, who may with for a particular defcription 
of the ancient alphabets and hieroglyphics, we mut recom. 
mend the work itfelf, ag our limits will not admit more 
copious obferyations on thofe fubjeéts. 

‘e now turn to Bin Wathih’s accougt of the Hermefians, 
who by means of the alphabet, underftood only by their difci- 
ples, perpetuated among{t themfelves a knowledge of their fee 
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eret treafures, their fciences and myferies. The initiated 
Scholars were divided into four claffes.. The firft were all de- 
feended from Hermes the great, married none but daughters of 
their own race, and never communicated their fecrets to one of 
another clafs. They compoled that work commonly called the 
Boek of Edris or Enoch, dedicated temples to {pirits, and 
eonftruéted magical buildings. The few of this clafs who 
remained in Ebn Wathih’s time lived retired in fome iflands 
near the frontiers of China, and continued to tread in the 
fleps of their forefathers, p. 24. The fecond clafs alfo ab- 
{tained from marriages with flrangers. They differed from 
the firft in ufing pertumes, in celebratirig a feaft of feven 
days at the commencement of each feafon, and in viliting 
their relations at the entrance of the fun into the feveral 
figns of the zodiac. They acknowledged the unity of God, 
and confined the knowledge of their fecrets and Hermetic 
treafures to the children of their own clafs. 

When a child was born the mother took it to the pric, 
and laid it, in filent ceremony, on the threfhold of the temple. 
From a golden cup, the prieft, having faid prayers, f{prinkled 
the child with water; if it moved and turned towards the 
threfhold, he took it by the hand and led it into the temple, 
where a coffin was prepared. After varidus ceremonies and 
prayers, he covered the child's face with a filken handker- 
chief, put it into the cofhn, and thut itup, The parents 
and relations of the child then entered, and.performed their 
devotions. The prieft Qruck the cofhn thrice with a ftaff 
having three heads made of filver, and adorned with precious 
ftones. tle then addreffed the child in the. name of God, 
and afked feveral queflions according to the prefcribed form. 
The an{wers of the child were written by another prieft on 
a table of ftone, which was preferved in the temple. P. 27. 


“¢ After this,’’ continyes Bin Wafhih, ‘* they called the child, 
opened the coffin, purified it with fumigations, and performed a 
factifice, confifting of a quadruped or a bird, ‘hey burnt the 
blood fhed, purified the body, and wrapped it up ina piece of 
fine white linen, an hundred and twenty fold for a male, and 
fixty fora female. They put it into a pot of earth, and depo. 
fited it in the -pit of facrifices. All this was performed accord, 
ing to fecret rites known:to nobody but themfelves. The coflin 
mentioned was made in the fhape of a little cheit, of the length 
of the child, made of olive-wood, and adorned with gold and 
precious ftones. If the child happened afterwards to mention 
this myfterious reception they rejected it, faying, ‘ This child 
cannot be trufted with our fecrets and myfteries, for it may betray 
them,” ‘They aferwasds brought forward fome fault, on which 
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they grounded their exclofion. If the initiated perfon had already 
grown up, and wifhed to withdraw from their order, he was {ure 
to die within three days. : 

“© One of their greateft fecrets was involved in the facrifice of 
their great feaft. ‘They took feven bulls and feven rams, and fed 
them with certain herbs called JafSibat ux xobrah and tajulmalit, 
and in their language Aikrek, during feven days, and gave them 
purified water to Stink. The fevénth day of the week they 
decked them out with gold and jewels, and bound them in 
golden chains, ‘The priefts fung prayers, hymns, and pfalms, in 
the great temple. ‘The people, arranged in their different claffes, 
worthipped God. ‘The chief of the facrificers advanced then; 
and made with the triple ftaff a fign to the bulls and rams, which, 
without any other action or impulfe, were thereby delivered from 
their chains, advanced, and voluntarily held out their necks 
towards the facrificer, who immolated them. ‘The heads of the 
victims were put into the coffin, and the reft of their bodies em, 
balmed with different kinds of drugs, as aloes, amber, mautk, 
camphor and ftorax ; and the great prayer began. 

“* Every prieft appeared in the drefs of his clafs, reading the 
holy books. They proftrated themfelves to the earth, remaining 
thus for a whole hour, and after they had raifed their heads, the 
firft of the facrificers began to fpeak on all the events to be 
divined from this. He was followed by the fecond, and third, 
and fo on till the lait. One of the prieits wrote down every 
fpeech, the refults of which they compared. 

“© As they prattifed different rites, the real import and mean- 
ing of which nobody could tell but themfelves, (and all this 
proves fufficiently the great care with which they kept their 
fecrets hidden) they faid, ‘ Thefe things are come down from 
our father Adam, Seth and Hermes, or Edris (Enoch) the triple.’ 
There were fundry other particulars worthy to be mentioned, 


yy we will not exceed the bounds of our expreiled purpofe.’? 
2 20. 


The third clafs of Hermefians was intermixed with flrangers 
and profane perfons; their fecrets, therefore, were not well 
preferved; and Ebn Wathih fays, that their {ciences and 
knowledge had defcended to his days. P. 30. 

Strangers who found means to mingle with the children 
of Hermes formed the fourth clafs. They were thic-firkt 
who introduced the worthip of ftars and conftellations, and 


who farfook the adoration of the Ged of Gods. 


** Learn then, © reader,’’ fays the ingenious Bin Wafhih, . 

*€ the fecrets, myfteries, and treafures of the aA sgh uk not 
to be found and not to be difcovered any. where elfe. Formerly 
a knowledge of them could not be acquired but by immenfe pains 
and expence, by a great number of years, and a long courfe of 
travels ; 
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travels; and now, lo! thefe treafures are laid open for thy enjoy. 
ment. ‘Take poffeffion of them, keep and guard them with the 
utmof care and fecrefy. Profoundly learned philofophers and 
¢urious ftudents only have attained this knowledge.”” P. 3:1. 


After the firft hieroglyphical feries (p. 22) a very extra+ 
erdinary fymbol occurs. On a globe, confifting of va- 
rious circles, one within another, a certain creature is repre, 
fented as leaning or creeping, formed of a reptile’s body, 
with wings, and a human head, crowned. 


‘© This figure’ fays the author, ‘* is expreffive of the moft 
fublime fecret, called originally Babumed and Kharuf (or Calf;) 
viz. the Secret of the Nature of the World, or the Secret of 
Secrets, or the Beginning and Return of every Thing.” P. 23. 


Mr. Hammer oblerves, that in this paflage we difcover 
the name of a moft interefting hieroglyphick, evidently that 
which Kircher ftyles the ariima mundi. -Its fignification of 
Calf reminds him of the idolatrous veneration paid to that 
quadruped; the worfhip of Apzs in Egypt, renewed by the 
Ifraelites in their adoration of the calf, and preferved at this 
moment in the myfterious ceremonies of ‘the Drufes. Our 
ingenious tranflator adds, that in the hiflory of the Templars, 
Bahumed or Bahumet is {aid to have been one of the 


‘¢ Myfterious formulas with which they addreffed the idol of 
a Calf in their fecret affemblies. Diiterent etymological expla. 
nations and defcriptions of this word have been brought forward, 
but none furely fo fatisfa€tory as this, which proves, that the 
Templars Had fome acquaintance with the hteroglyphicks, pro. 
bably acquired in Syria.’ Pref. xiit, 


On the fubjeét of this extraordinary fymbo] we fhall quote 
afew lines of Ebn Wathih, becaufe they mention the title 
and fubjett of a very precious manufcript, which we would 
recommend to future travellers as an important objett of 
relearch, 


“* To fpeak at length of this figure,’’ fays the author, p. 23, 
‘© is hore than the limits of this book will allow. We refer 
the curious, who wifh for more explanation, to a book which 
we have tranflated from our Nabathean language into Arabic, 
and entitled Sua of Suns and Moon of Moons, illuminating the 
Difcovery of the Hermefian Alphabets or Hierogly phicks, where 
he will be completely fatisfied.”* 


We mutt referve for another occafion fome conjeétures 
which we have formed on the fubje& of this Bahumed. The 
paflage of Bin Wathih above quoted indicates a very inte- 
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refling manufcript of confiderable antiquity. From the pre- 
face (p. xvi) we learn, that he tranflated alfo, from the Na- 
bathean into Arabic, a treatife on Chemiftry or Alchemy, 
intitled Sidrat ul Muntahi, or The Tree of Paradife; one on 
Natural Magic, or the Properties of Plants, Metals, Ani- 
mals, &c. entitled Taafinat, or Putrifaétions ; and another on 
Agriculture, of very claflical reputation, a copy of which, 
Mr. Hammer thinks, is to be found in the Bodleian Library, 
at Oxford. Having thus mentioned the titles of Bin 
Wathih’s compofitions as yet unknown to us, we fhall 


obferve, that the work before us is ftyled in the original 


Arabic Shek Almofieham fi Maarifit remux Alaklam; or, 
* The long-defired Knowledge of Occult Alphabets at- 
tained.”’ In the courfe of this volume (p. 15) the author re- 
fers to an ancient book on the + een e of alphabets, en- 
titled ** Sulution of Secrets and Key of ‘Ureafures, by Jaber 
Hayan Effoofi;’’ to an Effay on Plants (erroneoufly printed 
planets) and Minerals by Du/ham (p. 35); to the books of 
Khanukha (42); and the Treatife on Secret Things, by Aga- 
thodaimon (ib.) We point out thefe manufcripts to the 
notice of Orientalifts and travellers, and now return to the 
work before us. 
In the appendix are noticed fome antediluvian alphabets, 
referved, according to this author, by his countrymen the 
eat bay the Chalde«ns, and Sabeans. Thefe alphabets, 
as indeed many others, {cattered throughout this volume, re- 
mind us of that flrange old work, ‘* Duret’s Threfor des Lan- 
gues.” One of the antediluvian forms of writing was 
called Shi/him. In this charatler were fentences' of wifdom 
inferibed on clay, which when burnt became pottery, p. 41. 
This Shifhim alphabet is given with the particular name and 
power of each letter, p. 43, &c.; and as the Chaldeans are 
faid to have preferved it, we might reafonably expe& to 
difeover on the bricks found at Hilleh, or among the ruins of 
Babylon, fome velliges of thefe ancient charafters. Ano. 
ther alphabet, which the Pharaohs of Egypt confidered as 
W afhih informs 
us, that he had himfelf feen, in the Saeid or Upper Egypt, 
ftones bearing infcriptions fculptured in this charatter. 


P. 41. 


** How intereftiag would it be,” fays Mr. Hammer, in hig 
preiace, p. xiv, ‘© ¢o afcertain whether any of the thiriy-rwe 


a feen by the author near Bagdad are actually to be 
ound ?’? ; 
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The learned tranflator here alludes to the ancient and un- 
known alphabet, (given in p. 134) on the fubjet of which 
Bin Wathih fays, 


€ This the Curds falfely pretend to be the alphabet in whicle 
Binufoad and Maff Surati sompofed all their fcientific and me- 
chanical works. We are ignorant to what alphabet thefe letters 
belong, as we never could make out the language which they ex- 
prefs; but I faw at Bagdad thirty-three infcriptions written in this 
alphabet.” P. ‘53. 


Now, although it may be reckoned a matter of very little, 
if of any, importance, whether Bin Wathih faw thirty-three 
infcriptions, according to the tranflation, or thirty-two, a 
the preface above quoted fays, we think it neceflary to in- 
form our readers, that the original Arabic text (p. 135) ex- 
preiles only thirty, ( pwr) and as the Arabic .part of 
this volume is in general printed with a confiderable degree 
of accuracy, we fufpeét that-fome miltake muft have occa- 
fioned this difcordance between the text, the tranflation, 
and the preface. Having noticed a typographical error, 
‘* fome pieces of poetry,” which fhould certainly be read 
‘‘ fome pieces of pottery,” (pref. xiv) we thall clofe this 
article by acknowledging our obligations to the ingenious 
tranflator of fuch a valuable, ancient, and extraordinary 
work; and we ftrongly recommend an application of the 
alphabets furnifhed by this volume to the infcriptions on 


“ many fragments preferved in European cabinets, but par- 


ticularly to the hieroglyphics and alphabetical charaéters of 
the old Egyptians Soa that moft precious monument of 
antiquity the Rofetta ftone, now depofited in the Britifh 
Muieum. 





Art. II]. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Hoo 
nourable Henry Home of Kames, one of the Senators of the 
Callege of Juptice, and one of the Lords Commiffioners of 
Jufticiary in Scotland: containing Sketches of the Progrefs 
of Literature and ral Improvement in Scotland, during 
the greater Part f the Eighteenth Century. In two Volumes. 
4to. $50 pp. 3l> 3s. common, and 51. 5s, fine paper. 
Cadell and Davies. 1307. 


TH ERE is no fpecies of narrative fo generally inftru€tive, 
and few fo amufing as biography, when written with 
judgment and genius, The fubje&s of hiftory, ry 
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fo called, are the rife, progrefs, decay and fall of empires ; 
and, therefore, though hiftory is the fchool of ftatefmen, 
and interefling to every man of a liberal. education, from 
jts very nature it ean afford but fewrleffons, and thofe only 
incidental, for the conduét of parts lite. The reverfe 1s 
the cafe with refpeét to biography. Human nature is every 
where the fame; and the domeftic day of the moft elevated 
perfonages, refembles in fo many particulars, the domeftic 
day of thofe who move in an humbler {phere, that there is 
hardly any individual of whom a life might not be written 
frau he with much moral, and even fome prudential in- 
firuétion to almoft every other individual, at whatever 
diflance removed in the feale of fociety. 

It is indeed always difficult, and often impoffible to write 
the lives’ of individuals; fo as to make them ferve this 
purpofe. The incidents on which a man’s fuccels in life 
depend, are imperteétly known to all but hinfelf, and even 
by himfelf many of them art in time forgotten; while the 
blunders, and errors, and vices, which have been the cavfes 
of bis failure, almoft every man is careful to conceal, even 
from his moft intimate friends. Hence the umiverfal com- 
plaint of a paucity of incidents in the memoirs which are 
daily pwblifhed of eminent men; and it 1s needlefs to add, 
that a paucity of incidents muft always be produétive of a 
want of intereft in the narrative, unlefs indeed, the bio- 
grapher poflefs, lke Johnfon, the faculty of giving in- 
tereit to almoft any feries of events, by making them the 
vehicle of profound retleétion on the duues ot life, exprefled 
mn nervous and elegant languaue. 

That the author of the work betore us, poffeffes this 
faculty in an éminent degree, the attentive reader of his 
two volumes will find fome very fatisfa€tory proofs. To 
give intereft to the tite of Lord Kames, it was not indeed 
weceffary to bring to light a number of private anecdotes ; 
tor the events of his life, which may be confidered as public, 
were fufficiently diverfified to arreft the attention of every 
reader, and to furnifh a man of Lord Woodhoufelee’s * 


talents, 





* Alexander Frafer Tytler, Efq.—one of the Judges of the 
Supreme court of Civil Judicature in Scotland, and officially 
defigned Lord Wocdbou/elee, is the author of a valuable Efay 
en Military Law, noticed in our 16th volume; of Elements of 
General Hiflory reviewed in our goth volume, and, as we have 
new reafon to believe, of the Remarks on the Genim end Writings 
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talents, with theéneans of conveying to the 7. moral 
and prudential infruétion adapted to every clafs.. Far from 
making the ufual. complaint. of biographers, his lordthip, 
therefore, {peaks. of the’memoirs which he undertook to 


write as abounding with materials to fuch a degree, as to 


aggravate the difficulty of performing his talk, fo as to 
an{wer the public expettation. 


‘© As the hiftory,’’ fays he, “ of the eminent perfon, whofe life 
is the fubject of the following work, is intimately conneéted 
with every f{pecies of improvement, whether of an intelle¢tual 
or a political nature, that took place in Scotland during his age, 
the tafk incumbent on his biographer, will at once appear to he 
much more comprehenfive in its plan, and various in its objects, 
than that which ordinarily belongs to this fpecies of writing. 
To fulfil his duty in its ampleft form and meafure, the author 
ought not only to delineate the life of an individual Lawyer, 
Philofopher, Political Economift, and Critic; but to exhibit 
the moral and political character of the times in which he lived, 
and to detail the progrefs of the Literature, Arts, Manners, and 
General Improvement of Scotland, during the greater part of the 
eighteenth century. i 

‘© Aware of the magnitude and difficulty of the tak thus 
conceived in its utmoit extent, the. prefent writer declined 
engaging in it, for a long period of time, while there appeared. 
any probability of its falling into abler hands : And when 
at length, after a fruitlefs expettation of more than twenty years, 
he took it apon himfelf, he was very far from entertaining fuch 
confidence in his own abilities, as to deem them at all equal to 
its complete accomplifhment. What he propofed to execute, 
therefore, and what he has executed, he withes to be regarded 
in no other light, than as a very imperfect fketch of an interefting 
picture ; which neither his few hours of leifure, in the intervals 
of a laborious public duty, permitted; nor, as he 1s confcious, 
his powers enabled him to finifh in its full proportions, or with 
ability equal to its importance,’’ (Preface) 





In biography, as in matters of infinitely higher concern, 
it is undoubtedly true, that ‘* to whomfoever much is given, 
of him will much be required ;’’ and that he, who under- 
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of Allen Ramfey, which furprifed us fo much (See Britith Critic, 


' Vol. 16. p. 264, &c.) when we thought them compofed by the 


biographer of that poet. His Lordfhip is alfo the author of ex 
Effay on the Principles of Tranflation, ers before the com. 
mencement of our critical labours, and of feveral articles in the 
Tranfactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. : 
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takes to write the life of fuch a man as Lord Kames, has a 
much more difficult tafk to perform as an author, than he 
who writes the hfe of a mere philofopher, a mere Jawyer, 
or a mere critic, of whatever celebrity. Lord Kames united 
all thefe characters in himfelf; and to fome extent at leaft, 
they mutft all be united in the writer who can reafonably 

9¢ to acquit himfelf properly as his lordthip’s biographer. 
The incidents likewile in the life of Lord Kames, were 
numerous and important; for the flations which he filled in 
fociety, neceffarily made hun a public charader ; and fuch 
was the ardour of his mind, that he took an aétive part in 
promoting thofe improvements of his country, to which his 
attention was not called by any duty refulting from his office, 
as a judge, either civil or criminal. The prominent features 
of lis charaéler, mult therefore be very generally known 
among his countrymen; and the expectations of all, to 
whom they are known, could not but be raifed to the higheft 
pitch, when they heard Memoirs of his Life and Writings 
announced in two 4to volumes, 

To gratify thefe expeétations, is the tafk which Lord 
Woodhoufelee has undertaken, and which he has furely 
accomplithed, if they can be gratified by copioufnefs of 
anecdote, elegance of arrangement, perf{picuity of ftyle, 
and juftnefs of refle€tion. He enjoyed indeed, as he can- 
didly informs us, fome advantages, peculiar to himfelf, for 
the performance of a tafk, which he confidered as a parti- 
cular duty. Though more than fifty years younger than 
Lord Kames, he poffefled a flattering thare of his friendthip 
amd confidence; was admitted to the freedom of a_ partner 
in his fludies; and even affociated with him in fome of his 
literary labours. He had thus an opportunity of viewing 
the charatter of his venerable friend in all that varicty of 
aipects, which are aflorded by familiar intercourfe; while 
he was furnifhed by the only fon of Lord Kames, with .a 
very ample epiftolary correfpondence, and with many parti- 
‘culars in the hfe and character of his father, which could 
not have been obtained from any other fource. With thefe 
advantages, he has given tothe public, a fplendid fpeciimen 
ot what the French term Mémsires pour fervir al iiflaire, 
of whith we fhall now endeavour to fevnii our readers with 


the means of forming a correét judgment. ‘This indeed 
will not be eafily done; for the narrative teems with elegant 
and judicious refle€tions, which conftitute perhaps the moft 
valuable part of the work; and our limits admit but of a 
rapid fketch and occafiqual relleétions. ~ 
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It appears, that the early education of Lord Kames was 
extremely limited. Though defcended of an ancient and 
noble family, his father George Home of Kames in the 
county of Berwick, had lived beyond his income, and 
embarraffed his affairs. He was thus neither able nor 
perhaps much inclined to beftow on his fon, that tedious 
and expenfive education, of which he felt not the want 
himfelf. Henry, the fubjeé of thefe Memoirs, was there- 
fore privately inftruéted at Kames, where he had been born 
in 1696, by a tutor of the name of Wingate, of whole 
capacity for infufing knowledge, he was never heard to 
{peak in commendation. 

At that period, fays Lord Woodhoufelee, a tafle for 
claffical “literature was at a very low ebb in Scotland; and 
he affigns what are probably the true reafons, that a nation 
which had produced a BUCHANAN, an AntTuurR Jonn- 
STON, and many other fcholars diftinguifhed for claflical 
literature, of whom fome account is here given, fhould at 
the end of the 17th, and beginning of the 18th century, 
have turned its attention into another channel. ‘* The gloomy, 
fanatical {pirit, which arofe in the reign of Charles I. was 
hoftile to every elegant accomplifhment;’’ and we may 
add, we truft without offence, that the abolition of epil- 
copacy, which deprived the clergy of every objeé of 
laudable ambition ; and above all, the making the multitude 
at large the patrons of every ecclefiaftical preferment with 
cure of fouls, (two mnovations which took place at the 
revolution) muft have, in Scotland, given a deadly blow 
to learning *. 


Educated 





* The abolifhing of ecclefiaftical patronage, was certainly 
one of the moft injudicious fteps that ever were taken by a reli- 
giovs and enlightened nation ; but it was the natural confequence 
of the folemn Lapae and covenant, which, at the zra of the re- 
volution, was fill regarded with a favourable eye by the 
prefbyterians in Scotland, When the mob became the patrons 
of the livings in the church, learning was of courfe, far from 
being a recommendation to preferment ; and had the church of 
Scotland continued in that ftate, her clergy cox/d not have been 
that liberal and enlightened body which they now are. The 
rights of private patronage, were indeed reftored by an act of 
parliament in the reign of Queen Anne; but fuch were the pre. 
judices of the nation, that we know not, if they have been 
quietly fubmitted to for more than forty years, Dr, nee 
the 
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‘Educated at fuch a period, and by fuch a tutor -as 
Wingate, it is not to be fuppofed, that the mind of young 
Home, when in 1712, he was bound by indenture to 
attend the chambers of a writer to the Signet in Edinburgh, 
could be richly flored with Greek and Roman hterature. 
It was indeed far from being fo; but when he was induced 
by circumilances, which, though they are abundantly in- 
tcreating, we have not room to relate, to abandon the mere 
limited occupation of a writer, and to qualify himfelf for 
the funétion of an advocate, before the fupreme courts, he 
applied himfelf with unwearied diligence to repair the 
detefs of his domeftic education, he refumed the ftudy of 
the Latin and Greek languages, to which he added French 
and Italian; though it does not appear that he was ever 
much acquainted with the Greek language, or indeed pro- 
foundly ikilled even in the Latin. From thefe fludies, he 
was diverted by his love of ethics and metaphyfics, on which 
he correfponded occafionally with fome of the moft eminent 

hilofophers of the age. Among thefe, Dr. Clarke and 
Mr. Baxter are particularly mentioned, and a charaéter is 
given. by Lord Woodhoulelee of the latter, which, in 
our opinion, falls fhort of his merits. Baxter was a metas 
phyfician who has had few fuperiors; and his reafon- 
ings on the powers of nature are certainly not confuted 
by the arguments, which are here quoted from Maclaurin. 
Mr. Home's correfpondence with Dr. Clarke, is pre- 
ferved inthe appendix, and is well entitled to the wt a 
attention. 

The ftudy of ethics and metaphyfics, as well as of mathe- 
matics and natural philofop>y, in which the fubje& of thefe 
Memoirs never rofe to em:nence, were fubordinate to the 
fludy of Jaw, to which Mr. Home ‘had now devoted 
himielf, and in which he was-foon to make a confpicuous 
hgure. He was called tothe bar in January 1723—=4, when 
Ht appears, from this work, that both the bench and the bar 
were filled by men of uncommon eminence. As Mr. 
Home did not poffefs in any great degree the powers of an . 
orator, he engaged for fome time but a very moderate fhare 





the late illuftrious Hiftoriographer for Scotland, contributed 
more perhaps to reconcile the Prefbyterian church to the rights 
of patronage, than any other individual; and to him and the 
party which aed with him, learning has therefore been more 
indebted on the North fide of the Tweed, thas to al! the profound 
philofophers of the age. Reve 
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of praftice; but having publifhed, in 1728, a folio volume 
of Be Remarkable Decifions of the Court of Neffion, he began 
to. be regarded as.a man of talents, who would {pare ne 
pains to acquit himfelf with honour, in the moft intricate 
caufes in which he might be employed. His practice was 
quickly increafed; and after the year 1752, when he pub- 
lithed.a {mall volume, under the tile of E//ays upon feveral 
Subjeéts in Law, he was july confidered as a profound and 
fcientific lawyer, Thefe Effays are criticiled by Lord 
Woodhoufelee, who points out both their merits and 
defe&ts ; and they may both, we think, be traced to their 
author’s love of metaphyfics, which Jed him to feek for the 
foundation of every rule of wifdom and expediency in the 
principles of human: nature, To the fame caufe may be 
attributed, what is here reprefented as charafteriflic of his 
mode of pleading, of which the reader will find a copious 
and interefting account,—interelting as well to the phi» 
lofopher, as to the advocate. 


“ Mr, Home, in every period of his life, was fond of fociat 
intercourfe, and with all his ardour of fludy, and variety of 
literary and profeffional otcupations, a confiderable portion of 
his time was devoted to the enjoyments of focicty, in a nunitrots 
and refpectable circle of acquaintance.” 


Of that acquaintance, we have here a very pleafing 

i€ture, as well as charaéters elegantly, and, we, have no 
doubt jultly drawn, of fome of ;-Mr. Home’s moft intimate 
friends. Among his friends,,though probably not his mof 
intimate friends, he undoubtedly confidered Dr. Butler 
the well known author of the Analogy of Religion natural and 
revealed to the Cunflitution and. Courfe of Nature, and, bithop 
fucceflively of Briftol and Durham. 


«¢ A correfponderce with this eminent man, had began oh 
Mr..Home’s part, from ah’earneft defire to have forte doubth 
removed, that occurred to htm when firft turning his mind to 
the confideration of the evidences of natural and retealed reli. 
gion. Thofe difficulties, which He juftly confidered ay of the 
moft ferious importance, he ftated ina letter to Dr. Butler, with 
whom he had no previous acquaintance ; and —— intreated 
that he might be/allowed a perfonal interview ; which notwith. 
ftanding the: diftance that feparated them, he was willing at his 
own coft alone to accomplifh*.: Dr. Butler anfwered: his leteer 


. —~. 

* “ Surely Mr. Home could derive no credit from offering to 
accomplifh an object of his ew» foliticing at his own cof! He 
could do nothing lefs than male fuch an offer.’? Rev, 
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with the utmoft politenefs, and endeavoured as far as he could, 
by writing, to fatisfy Mr. Home's inquiries ; but modeftly 
declined a perfonal meeting, on the fcore of his own natwral 
| diffidence and referve, his being unaccuftomed to oral con. 
troverfy, and his fear that the caufe of truth might thence fuffer 
from the untkilfulnefs of its advocate. However to be regretted 
that thefe letters have not been preferved, (poflibly from being 
lent to fome of his philofophical friends), there is reafon to 
believe (that) the correfpondence was moft fatisfactory to Mr. 
Hlome ; as he retained through life the greateft regard for Dr. 
Butler, and, though differing from him in fome fpeculative 
yea entertained the higheft refpett for his abilities,’’ (Vol, 
» pe 86.) 


OF the truth of all this we have not the flighteft doubt ; 
and we think, that to entertain a regard for the character of 
Dr. Butler, and to refpeét his abilities, did equal honour 
to the heart and head ot Mr, Home; but. we cannot con- 
ceive upon what Reineip he could recommend to a Cler- 

man, of whom he thought thus, the patronage of, David 
Piame's Treatife of Human Nature! Such, however, 
appears to have been the faét, His acquaintance with the 
author of that treatife, muft have commenced fome time 
before 1787; for, in December of that year, Mr, David 
Hume wrote to him from London, requefting the favour 
of a letter of introduétion to Dr. Butler, that he might put 
his manufcript into his hands before he fhould fend it to the 

refs. We have indeed, no evidence that Mr. Home had 

unfelf then feen the work, which was to be fubmitted to 
Dr. Butler; but the very letter, in which the author requefts 
to be introduced to that eminent Divine and profound philo 
fopher, gives fuch an account of the Treatife, as ought to 
have convinced him that Dr. Butler, unlefs one of the moft 
confummate hypocrites that ever lived, could give ne 
countenance either to it or to its author. 

Some fuch opinion as this feems evidently to have been 
formed by David Hume himfelf. He had received from 
his frend, the letter of introduétion which he requelted; 
but miffing Dr. Butler when he called with it, and that 
Divine being immediately afterwards promoted to the Sce 
of Brillol, the {ceptic did not call a fecond time, nor requeft 
him to perule his manufcript. In a letter to Mr. Home, 
written immediately on the publication of the Tneatfe, he 
fays ‘“* Ihave fent the Bithop of Briftol a copy; bus 
could not wait on him with your letter, after he had arrived 

at 
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at that dignity *.”’ . From this we can only infer that in the 
opinion of Mr. David Hume at lealt, the philofophical 
defenders of natural and revealed religion have, like the 
philofophers of old, an exsferic and an efeteric dvétrine, 
and that though the celebrated preacher at the Rolls, might 
have fecretly patronized a fyitem of atheifm, a regard for 
decency would prevent the _ of Briflol trom extending. 
to it even fecret patronage! If this be the way in: which 
modern Ser ng judge of the fincerity of the people 
called Chrifians, they furnih us with a criterion by which 
to decide on their own fincerity; for the confcioufnefs of 
what paffes within our own brealls, is the only ground from 
which, in moft cafes we can infer what is probably pafling 
within the breafts of others. 

In 1741, Mr. Home married a very amiable woman, 
whofe charaéter is here drawn by the hand of a mafter, 
His fortune was then comparatively fmall, and his flation 
in fociety exafted from him a modeft meafure of external 
fhow. Economy therefore became a virtue, which both 
Mr. and Mrs. Home prattifed with judgment. The lady, 
however, 


*¢ Who had a tufte. for every thing that is elegant, was 
paffionately fond of old china; and foon after her marriage, had 
made fuch frequent purchafes in that way, as to imprefs her 
hufband with fome little apprehenfions of her extravagance. 
But how to cure her of this propenfity was the queftion. After 
fome confideration, he devifed an ingenious expedient. He framed 
a witL, bequeathing to his {fpoufe the whole china that thould 
be found in his poffeifion at his death; and this deed he imme. 
diately put into her own hands, The fuccefs of the plot was 





* What a pity it is, that he did not likewife fend a copy’ to 
the Bithop of Cloyne, or that the Bithop of Briftol did not 
forward his copy to his right reverend friend. We have very: 
high authority for faying, that the Bifhep of Cloyne never faw 
the Treatife of Human Nature, and yet Bifhop Batler and ihe 
were the moft intimate friends. . ‘this is much to be regretted 5 
for Berkcley, who, in genius and learning .as .much furpalfod j 
Hume, as Hume furpaffedfome of bis mot vehement ta,- 
would have been induced by it to correét fome parts of bis own 
fyftem, and to fhow, which we think might be done by abilities 
very inferior to his, that the Principles of Human Knowledge, 
fanciful as in fome refpeéts they certainly are, canmot be taty 
made the bafis of fuch a fuperitracture as the Treats? of Human 
Nature, Rey, 
complete ; 
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complete: the lady was cured from that moment of her paffion 
for old china.’’ (P. 108.) 


This ftratagem Lord Woodhoufelee juftly confiders asa 
oof of its author’s intimate knowledge of the human mind, 
and difcernment of the power of the paflions to balance and 
reftrain each other. It is indeed, m its contrivance and 
refult, equally honourable to the hufband and the wife, and 
will do more to develope the charatter of each to the re- 
fle€ting reader, than a long detail of apparently more im- 
ortant events. 

The mode in which Mr. Home occupied his time both in 
the town and country appears to have’ been mott judicious. 
In the town he was an attive and induftrious barrifter; in the 
country he was a {cientific farmer, and had the honour to be 
among the firft who inttoduced the Englifh improvements in 
agriculture into Scotland ; while ‘he tound> leifnre; during 
the vacations of the court, to compofe thdie various works 
which he has left to pofterity. is 


3 re 

« In 1761 he publifhed, in two volumes folio, the Decifions,’ 
of the Court of Seffion from its Inftitution to the Prefent Time, 
abridged and digePed under proper Heads, in the Form of a Diion. 
ary; acompofition of great labour, the fruit of many years, 
ahd a work of the higheft utiliry to the profeflion of the law in 
Scotland.’’ P. 119. 

“In 1747 he publifhed a fmall, Treatife under the title of Efzys 
wpon feveral Subjes concerning Britifo Antiquities; The work 
confifts of five fhort differtations: 1. On the introduétion of the 
feudal law. 2. On the conftitution of parliament. 3. On honour 
and dignity. 4. On fucceflion or-defcent. 5. Appendix on the 
hereditary and indeteafible right of kings.’ P. 117. 

Thele efflays Lord Woodhoufelee criticizes with much 
apparent candour and ability. We fay apparent, becaufe not 
having read the eflays themfelves, we are not qualified to 
decide on the merits of the criticifms. The following re- 
marks however are indifputably juft, and come, at prefent, 
with peculiar propriety trom a judge, and efpecially from a 
judge in Scotland, where metaphyficel theories of govern- 
ment are fo apt to juftle out of view, experience, and common 
fenfe. 


_ £€ In the lat Effay the author treads on dangerous ground, when 
he attempts to weaken the foundation of hereditary fucceffion to 
the regal office; for the Britith conoftitution, of which he pros 


felles a juft admiration, refts on that fundamental principle which 
was acknowledged, and even in exprefs terms confirmed by the 
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aft of fettlement at the Revolution. He is better founded in his 
attack upon the extravagant doctrine of divine and indefeaftble 
right ; and his queftions are pertinent and unanfwerable, when 
he afks its blinded fupporters.—Where is the neceflity for God’s 
extraordinary interpofition, by granting his immediate come 
miffion to kings, when in other matters he choofes to govern the 
world by fecond caufes and ordinary means? Why fhould we 
fuppofe that mankind are deprived of their natural privilege of 
choofing their firft magiftrate, .more than of choofing thofe that 
are fubordinate ? Where is this commiffion recorded ? Is it given 
to all chief rulers, whether they have the name of king or any 
other title? Was this commiffion given to-all the Crown-vaffals 
in France, Dukes, Earls, Barons, who for many ages poffefled 
a fovereignty within their own territories? ‘hefe are puzzling 
queftions ; and it would require an exprefs revelation to put an 
end to them.’’——--“* Bat even om thefe topics, the greateft 
caution is required in the management of the argument. For 
the object being to maintain the peace and good order of the com. 
munity, the hazard in pufhing too far the defect of the prin- 
ciples of paflive obedience is, that we counteraét that very end, 
by teaching the fubject that it is lawful to refift,. whenever he 
conceives himfelf aggritved. Salus populi, /uprema lex, is jut, 
as a general maxim: but who is to determine, in doubtful 
meafures of government, where lies the fa/us popali; ot how is 
the fair and unbiaffed fenfe of the nation om the tendency of 
fuch meafures to be collected.’’ If every individual arrogate 
to himfelf that liberty of judgment and power of aéting in con. 
fequence, there is an end of all’ government whatever. ‘The 
general doétrines of this Effay were more réafonable ix the times 
(at the time) when it was written, than in the prefent day, 
when the danger chiefly to be apprehended, is from the abufe of 
the opinions here fupported, not thofe which the author has 
fuccefsfully combated.’? (P. 121.) 


In 1751,*Mr. Home, though now at the head of the 
bar, publifhed a work entitled Effays on the Principles of 
Morality and Natural Religion, which mult have been the 
refult of coifiderable thinking, and of time diverted from, 
his legal purfuits. Lord Woodhoufelee attributes this pub- 
lication to the defire of its author to counteraét fome 
{ceptical doftrines of his friend, Mr. David Hume, which 
he had in vain endeavoured to fupprefs. We are very 
willing to allow fo good a motive to the publication; but 
we muft add, that few publications have been lefs calculated 
to anfwer the purpofe of their author, if fuch was, on this 
occafion, the purpofe of .Mr. Home. In metaphyfical 
acumen, he was indeed, no match for Mr. David Hume; 
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and in thefe Effays he maintained befides, fome of that 
author’s moft pernicious errors. Philofophical necefhty, 
as it is taught inthe E/fays on the Principles of Morality and 
Natural Religion, if pulhed as far as it will fairly go, muft 
end in univerfal fatali/m; and farther than this no modern 
atheift—indeed, no refleéting atheift of any age, has ever 
gone, or can go. Far be it from us to fufpeét Mr. Home 
of intentional atheifm. His conftant reference, through 
all his writings to final caufes, furnilh a complete proof that 
he was a erivus and confcientious theift; but had his mind 
been formed for fuch fpeculations, he would have foon 
difeovered, that fatalifm and final caufes are inconfiftent 
with each other. How can we talk of a final caufe, if things 
muft be as they are, and could not have been otherwife ? Un- 
fortunately too, in the firll edition of his Effays he ad- 
eee this abfurdity, which we believe to be peculiar to 
umfelf. 


‘© That according to the truth of things, the moral world, 
and the phyfical are both regulated by fixed laws; and as man 
atts from motives over which he has ne controul, he is in the 
ftrifteft fenfe impelled by an azalserable neceffity: yet this law 
of his conduct being concealed from him, he ads with the con- 
widlion of being a free agent; and as his whole conduct is re- 
gulated by this convidtion, he is thus equally capable of virtue and 
vice, and is equally an accountable being, as if his will qwere 
truly free Lae (P. 139.) 


The law of human conduét is concealed from men, pur- 
pofely no doubt, for the argument requires ft; but this con- 
cealed law is difcovered and brought to light by Mr. Home, 
who thus outwits his Maker! That fuch doétrine as this 
attracied the notice of the church of Scotland, can excite 
no wonder ; but it is to be regretted, that any frai/lef/s attempt 
fhould have been made in the general affembly of that 
church to ecenfure it ; for fuch attempts never tail to aggra- 
vate the mifchief which they are intended to counteraét. 
The author of the Effays foon faw the error of this part of 
his theory, and altered it in a fecond edition; but he feems 
to have returned to it, or fomething very fimilar in 1779, 
when he publifhed a third edition of the Efjays. That 
edition we have not indeed had the fortune to fee; but-in 
the preface, which is here quoted, (p. i47,) we have the 
following fingular remark : 


ee 


Upon reviewing the fabje% for the prefent edition, I clearly 


faw that we reallv have a notion of heing able to act againit 


feu . mS ’ e . . 
motives; which renewed my perplexiiy ; till it occurred to 
me, 
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me, that that notion is fuggefted by the irregular’ influence of 
paflion, and that we never have it in our cool moments; con- 
fequently that it is not a delufion of xature, but of paffton 
only !’’ 


Had the author of this diftin€tion been called upon 
to define nature and pajffion, we fulpe& that he would 
have been puzzled; for furely there can be no adequate 
notion of Auman nature, which does not comprehend human 
pajjions. 

For thefe conclufions, Lord Woodhoufelee is no advo- 
cate, nor indeed for the fpeculations which lead to them. 
The complete difcuflion of Jiberty and neceffity he jultly 
concludes to be above the reach of the human underftand- 
ing; and, referring to an admirable letter on the fubjeét by 
Dr. Reid, publifhed in the appendix to this volume, he 
feems inclined to leave the difcuffion to thofe beings, by 
whom it has been faid to have been firft begun; who 





a Apart fat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reafoned high, 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix’d fate, free will, fore-knowledge abfolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes loft.’’ 


His Lordfhip, however, feems to agree with Mr. Hame 
in that part of his theory, in which others think that he has 
erred, viz. in multiplying unneceflarily the motives of 
conduét, and in affigning to feparate and diftinét original 
principles of our nature, many of thofe moral phenomena, 
which a ftriéter analyfis has fhown to be reducible to one 
and the fame general law. 


_ There feems to be no juft ground,’”’ he fays, ‘* for affuming 
it as an axiom, that any fcience is more advanced by tracing 
the whole of its doétrines to a fingle principle, or to a very 
few, than by referring them to a greater number ; provided we 
attain to an equal certainty of their true foundation, It is 
truth alone, and not the fimplification of the objects of our 
knowledge, that ought to be the end of our refearches. The 
lclence of anatomy is not lefs the object of rational and fuccefsful 
ftudy, that the ftruéture of the human body, and the exercife 
of the animal funétions, depend not on one or a few principles 
of motion, or properties of matter, but on many combined 
ees and on the operation of various phyfical laws.’’ 
(P. 136.) 


That truth is of greater importance than fimplification 
and that, by fyftem builders, the former of thefe has, too 
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often, been facrificed to the latter, will be readily granted ; 

but it does not therefore follow, that any fcience is not 
advanced, by tracing its doétrine to as few principles as 
poflible. The three laws of Kepler are fo many undoubted 
truths; but ee the {cience of phyfical aftronomy was 
fur advanced, by Newton's reducing them to the one fimple 
law of gravitation. Anatomy as a phyfical fcience does 
not depend on many combined powers of motion; for there 
feem not to be many fuch powers in any machine however 
complicated, or indeed im the corporeal univerfe; but 
between the fcience of anatomy, and that of the human 
mind, we perceive no refemblance, hardly indeed even a 
remote analogy. We thall, however, have another oppor- 
tunity ot contidering the queflion concerning the motives 
of conduét, and the principles of human aétion; and pro- 
eced theretore at prefent with the lite of Lord Kames. 

It was by this ttle, that Mr. Home was known from the 
nonth of February 1752, when he was appointed one of 
the jud ives of the court of feflion, the higheft civil Judica- 
ture in Scotland. Asa judge, Lord Woodhoufelee draws 
ot him a very favourable, and, we doubt not, a juft cha- 
ratter. ‘* His opinions and decrees were di€tated by an 
acute underflanding, an ardent feeling of juftice, and a 
pertett acquaintance with the juri{prudence of his country, 
which, notwithilanding the variety of purfuits 1 in which his 
comprehenfive mind had alternately tound exercife, had 
always been his piincipal fludy, and the favourite objet of 
his refearches.’ 

His cultivation of literature and [cience was profecuted 
on the bench, as it had been at the bar; and the patronage, 
which he appears to have been at all times ready to extend 
to young inen of merit, was increafed by the influence 
which’ his rank in fociery now gave to him. It appears 
indeed, that to Lord Kames many of thefe authors, who, 
during the latter halt ot the laft century, made the greateft 
figure in Scotland, were indebted tor being firlt brought 
into public notice; and Dr. Smuth, the celebrated author 
of the Wealth of Nations, is here quoted as declaring that 
‘* they muft every one of them acknowledge Kames for 
their mailer.” This declaration furnifhes our learned 
biographer with an opportunity of giving a very interefting . 
hiflory of the progrefs of polite literature in Scotland; of 
the different focieties which were formed in Edinburgh for 
ite Cultivation; and of the a&ivity of Lord Kames to pros 
mote, as faras he could, the ends which they all had in 
view. We have likew!c charaéters ably drawn of many 
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of Lord Kames’s contemporaries and affociates; and fome 
judicious criticifms on the works of thofe learned men, as 
well on their matter as on their ftyle. In the preference 
which Lord Woodhoufelee feems meclined to give to the 
ityle of Mr. Hume, as an hiftorian, above that ot Dr. Robert. 
fon, we do not feel ourfelves able to agree with him, though we 
willingly admit that his criticifm is ingenious, and obviouily 
the eflufion of a candid mind. 

It was not however to the cultivation and patronage of 
literature, and to the duties of a judge in the court of fel- 
fion that the time and talents of Lord Kames were wholly 
confined. He was appointed, in 1755, a member of the 
board of truftees for the encouragement of the f/beries, arts, 
and wmiaxufaéiwres of Scotland, and foon afterwards one of 
the commiffioners for the management of the forfeited eftates ; 
and in the difcharge of thefe important trufls he was a zealous 
and faithful fervant of the public. Amid fuch multifarious 
employment he found leifure to compofe, and, in 1757, to 
publifh, in one volume 8vo. the Statute Law of Scotland 
Abridged, with hiftorical Notes; a work which his biographer 
affures us ftill retains its rank, among thofe books which are 
in daily ufe with the barrifler and pra€titioner. 

About this period he conceived the hope of improving the 
law of Scotland by aflimilating * as much as poflible with 
the law of England. With this view, after correfponding 
on the fubjeét with the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, he pub- 
lifhed (1759) Hiflorical Law Traéis, in one vol. 8vo., In 
which he traces the hiflory of the criminal law, and of pro- 
perty; and giyes an account of the origin of Scctch entails, 
which appear fo extraordinary to every Englifhman, and are 
fo juftly cenfured as saiesial to commerce and national un- 
provement, as well by Lord Kames as by hus iluftrious cor- 
vefpondent Lord Hardwicke. In his traét on the criminal 
law, he contends that the principle which fhould regulate the 
punihment of offences, is the night which uature gives to 
repel a wrong by taking vengeance on the aggreflgr. In this 
opinion his biographer agrees with him, conlidering the pre- 


‘iervation of the peace of fociety as a principle, in the cri- 


minal law, of only a fecondary nature. So confident is 
Lord Woodhoufelee of the ftrength of Lord Kaffies’s rea- 
foning on this fubjeét, that after fome obfervations on it, he 
lays—‘* Will it be believed that fuch opinions as thofe, 
which he oppoles, have for their fupporters— Monte/quieu, 
Beccaria, Voltaire, and Pricfley?” By us this would be. 
reaculy believed, though we Jad never {een the works of 
thofe authors; for the conclufions of Lord Kames feem to 
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be deduced from an erroneous theory of human nature. = It 
. not a work of Lord Kames’s, however, that we are review- 

, but a work of Lord Woodhoulelee’s ; and as his lord- 
hp treats this fubje&t at fome length and with great ability in 

a feparate Effay, publifhed 1 in the ‘appendix, we {hall referve 
what we have to fay on it till we come tothe analyfis of 
that effay, and in the mean time return to Lord Kames. 

In 1760 he gave to the public a folio volume, under the 
title of Principles of Equity. In his account of the origin 
and objeét of this work, Lord Woodhoufelee enters into 
fome difquifitions on courts of common law and courts of 
equity, and publethes a long letter from Lord Hardwicke on 
the objeét which Lord Kames had in view, that will be read 
with much intereflt by every lawyer sind indeed by every 
Briton. ‘The _difquifitions of the biographer himfelf are 
moft ably pur! fued, and his vindication of fome opiniens of 
Lord Kames againn the objections of Sir Wilham Black. 
ftone feems to be complete: in oppofition, however, to the 
two Scottifh judges, we are decidedly of Lord Hardwicke’s 
opinion, that to fecure an impartial adminiitration of jullice, 
courts of common law and courts of equity fhould be kept 
as diflinét as poffible. 

The giea #3 part of the works which Lord Kames had hi- 
therto publifhed were intimately connetted with his profef- 
fion: but, in 1 176), he gave to the world a {mall volume on 
the elementary princip| les of education, with the title of J/n- 
troduétion to the Art if Thinkings Ot that volume Lord 
Woodhoufelee has drawn a very juft and difcriminating cha- 
raéter. It did not leilen the reputation of the author of fo 
many works on law and equity, and it was not calculated to 
incre fe that reputation ; though it feems to have contributed 
to fay the foundation of that fnendfhip, which, about the 
da'e of its publication, commenced between Lord Kames 
and Dr. Franklin. When we refleét on the part atted by 
Dr. Franklin in all the contefls which, after the _—: of 
1768, took place between Great Britain and the North 
American colonies,, we cannot, without fome fufpici ions not 
very favourable t sth 1¢ Integrity ‘of that philofopher *, oblerve 
bim, in a letterto Lord K. mes, declaring it to ‘ ‘ have been long 
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” os a juft eftimate of Dr. Franklin’s chara@er, we refer the 
reader (0 A Fiew of the Caufes and Confequences of the American 
Rev dusion, &c. by Jonathan Boucher, A. M. late Vicar of 
Epfom, in the ents of Surry. Sce Brit. Crit. vol. Il. p. 
517. ; 
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his opinion, that the foundations of the Suture g grandeur and fla- 
bility of the Britifh empire lie in America,” and adding that he 
is therefore by no means for reftoring Canadato the French! 
Had Canada been retlored to the French, the United States 
of America would probably have been now the dependent 
colonies of England contributing i in reality to her grandeur; 
and is it utterly improbable that-a man of Dr. Franklin's 
fagacity fore.aw not the-confequence of giving it up, as well 
as the very different confequences which have refulted from 
our retaining it? 

Lord Kames had long meditated an extenfive work on the 
Principles of Criticifm: and in the year 1762 he publifhed, 
in three volumes 8vo, a work entitled Elements of Critict{m, 
of which the merits were fuch as, in the opinion of Lord 
Woodhoufelee, to entitle its author to be confidered as the 
inventor of the fcience termed philofophical criticifm. In 
fupport of this claim for his venei able triend, he has indeed 
urged many plaufible ad i ingenious - arguime nts; but when, 
in oppofiti onto Mr. Has he contends that Anittotle has 
no jai title to be called a © Fath cr of Criticifm; that in his 
treatife De Poctica, there is not the flighteft attempt to deduce 
his laws of critici{m from the nature of men, or from any 
analyfis of the human paflions ; and that the art of rhetoric, 
though it contains a very elaborate analyfis of the paflions, 
and inftruéts the rhetorician how to {way them, yet does not 
teach the art of critici/m, he advances what we apprehend he 
would not find it eafy to maintain againit an able and zealous 

admirer of the Stagyrite. It will ‘indeed be admitted that 
Arifiotle has not exhibited, as he has not profeffed to ex. 
hibit, the fundamental principles of allthe fine arts, drawn, 
as Lord Kames profeiies to have drawn them, from humad 
nature; but we are rother furprifed that he 1s not allowed the 
merit of having pointed out the way, though he did not 
penetrate far into the country, by the author who admits 
that 


“* He fometimes quotes paflages from the pocts, as illuftrating or 
confirming his theoretical opinions (of the paffions), juft 2s a mo. 
dern moralift might illuttrate a particular o fervation by a paflage 
of Shakefpeare or of Milton, without any view of difplaying thé 
merits of thofe authors; and thofe paflages are but very rarely 
introduced, It is obvious that there isa very effential difference 
between the illuftration of a philofophical theory of the powers 
of the mind, and of the paflions, by examples taken from the works 
of genius in poetry and the other fine arts, and an expofition of 
the merits and defeéts of the works of genius in the fine arts, by 


fhewing their agreement or difagreement with a rational theory 
D4 of 
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of the powers of the mind, or analyfis of the paflions. The 
former is, ftri¢tly fpeaking, philofophy borrowing aid from cri- 
ticifm; the latter, criticiim borrowing aid from philofophy.’’ 
P, 279 

. i . 


That there isa difference between illuftrating a theory 
of the paffions by quotations from works of genius, and il- 
luftrating the characteriflic beauties of works of genius by 
a rational theory of the paffions is certainly true, but it 1s 
not lefs true nor lefs obvious that one of thefe illuftrations 
cannot be made without fugge/fing the other to a refleéting 
mind. If a particular paffion be firft defertbed bya philofo- 

her, and then iludtrated by a quotation trom a poet, is it 
poflible that this illuftration can be perceived without fuggett- 
ing at the fame time, that the excellence of the poetry con- 
fifts in the exaétnefs with which itexhibits the paflion? Surely 
it is not, and therefore, with all poflible refpeét for Lord 
Woodhoufelee, whofe talents for criticifm are at leaft equal 
to thofe of his mafter, we mult have leave to fay, that Arif- 
totle could not, as he is here admitted to have done, give an 
elaborate analyfis of the paffions neceflary tor the purpotes 
ot the orator, and then illuftrate that analyfis by quotations 
from the poets, without teaching, as to a certain extent he 
undoubtedly defigned to teach, the art of philofophical cri- 
ticilm. 

To Ariftotle therefore, as well as to Longinus, whom the 
prefent author allows to have made a near approach tothe {pe- 
cies ot critici!m jultly termed philofophical, muft be attribu- 
ted the merit of having difcovered that couniry, as it is here 
called, into which we have no inclination to deny that Lord 
ames may have penetrated further than any individual who 
had reached it before him. By Johnfon, who was mfelt a 
profound philofophical critic, and certainly not prejudiced in 
favour of the Scottuh {chaol, the merits of the work en- 
tiled Elements of Criticifm was loudly proclaimed; and from 
thofe merits we have as Jittle inclination as ability to detraét. 
Stull we do not think that they entitle the author to be confi- 
dered as the father of philofophical criticifm, or the inventoy 
of a icience, 

Lord Woodhoufelee’s analyfis of the work is admirable, 
and turnifhes complete proof that he has himfelf a juft claim 
to a lugh rank among the followers of Lord Kaines. Of 
theie he enumerates feveral authors of diftinguifhed reputa- 
taon in this department of literature; fuch as Dr. Campbell, 
Dr. Beattie, Mr. Alifon, Mr. Whatley, Mr. Brown, Mr. Pro- 
fellor Richardfon, of Glafgow, and “Mr. Mackenzie; but 
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he has unaccountably omitted Mr. Payne Knight, whofe 
Analytical Inquiry into ‘the Principles of Tafte, notwithftanding 
its occafional deformities, is a {pecimen of philofophical cri- 
ticifm, to which nothing fuperior will readily be feund. 
The principles of criticifm taught by Dr. Biair in his Lec- 
tures on Rheteric and the Belles-Lettres, have fuch a fteikin 
refemblance to thofe taught by Lord Kames, that it is impel 
Gble to dogbt whether one of thofe eminent men was net the 
follower of the other; and as the Elements of Critici{/m were 
firft publifhed, and indifputably difplay greater originality of 
thought than the Leéfures, it is but fair to confider the pro- 
felfor as one of the followers of the judge; and as fuch, he 
might be introduced with the others, of whole works we have 
here very jult characters. 
(To be continued. ) 





Art. 1V. Sketch of the Revolutions of Medical Science, and 
Views relating to its Refarm.. By P: J. G. Cabams. Tranf- 
lated from the French, with Neds, by A. yes em M. D. 
Svo. pp. 420. 9s. Johnfon. 1807 


fOHE work of which this is a tranflation was drawn up, 
the author fays, in the year 1794-5, with the view of 
aflifting M. Marat in forming an improv ed fyflem of educa- 
tion. Medicine, one of the moft ufeful of the arts, which 
has been cultivated from a very early period, is far from 
having att ut ned a degree of perfeétion equal to what might 
ave been é xpeéted, trom the labour that has been Pe ti 
in its cultivation, or from. the genius and talents of, 
leaft, many of its protedffors. Is this a neceffary code, 
anes ice of the intricacy and difficulty of the Rudy, or has 
arifen from error in the method of treating the fubjeég ? 
The : author inclines to the latter opinion. 


‘‘ Medicine, like other arts, is founded,’’ he fays, p. 149, 
‘* on obfervation and induétion. Having the alleviation of one 
of our chief wants in view, it is of the moft direct and extenfive 
utility. If in all ages of the world we have found this utility 
called in queftion by men of fenfe and difcernment, we mutt 
afcribe it folely to the errors of its language, the vaguenefs of 
its theories, and the unphilofophical character of the great ma. 
jority of its books and plans of inftruction.’’ 

_ For thefe defeéts the author hoped he fhould be able to 
lurnilh appropriate remedies, 

‘* But as it generally happens,’? he obferves, ‘* when we take 
the trouble of confidering any fubjeét in all its different lights, 


an | proporsi on as he colleéted his ideas, and attempted to digeft 
them, 
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them, he found the work fwell under his hands, and the fubje& 


acquired, in his mind, greater extent and importance. He ven. 
ewred, however,’’ he adds, ‘* to conceive the plan of reducing 
all the branches of medica] fcience to very fimple elements, by 
indicating, in each branch, the method which appeared the bett 
calculated to guide with certainty its ftudy and fyftem of in. 
ftruction ;’’ 


an undertaking certainly of great magnitudg, and de- 
figned, the author fays, ‘* to exhibit the {cience in entirely 
new points of view.” 

Deterred by the difficulty of the undertaking, the author 
has been induced to defift from his defign, and to confine 
himfelf to the publication of this introdutory volume, cons 
taining a {ketch of the hiftory of the revolutions which medi 
cine has experienced, and deferibing in a fummary manner the 
principles which fhould direét its reform. In the hiftorical 
part, though ingenioufly put together, little has been added 
to what may be found in Le Clerc, Freind, Goelicke, and 
Haller; we fhall therefore pafs to the fecond feétion, in 
which the author treats of the defeéis in the prefent fyfiem 
of medicine, and the method he would recommend to be 
adopted in reforming them. ‘To the queftion, ** Why, not- 
wit{landing the great advances made in the prefent age in 
almoft every branch of icience, the ancients {till maintain a 
deci'ed {uperority with refpett to thofe depending fimply 
on obfervation?” the author replies, that the great number 
of books publifhed on every fubjeét, not only renders the 
labour of obfervation lels neceflary, but it occafions us 
to become lels capable of making fuch as may turn to 
any valuable purpofes, As the number of books publifhed 
add to the difficulty of the ftudy of medicine, without 
giving proportional information, the author propofes, that 
fuch of them as protefs to contain fatts be {fubjetted to a 
careful revilion and examination, and fo much of them be ab- 
firatied as appears to be new and important, and the re- 
mainder laid afide; thus dimi ithing the number, but increaf- 
ing the value of the works deftined tormedical fludents. There 
can be no doubt that fuch a procedure would be highly ad- 
vantagcous, but who would undertake the labour, or how 
are we to be affured that the examiners poffefs abilities equal 
to the tafk, or are fo completely devoid of partiality as to 
delerve to be entrufted with the performance of it. On the 
advantages of clinical imftruétion, which the author recom- 
mends, his obfervations are pertinent and juit. 


‘Lie p cients, the fubjetts of the leétures, will be more 
carefuliy treated ; for being fubjcéts of ufeful obfervations, they 
mutt alfo become objects of particular attention, Under the 
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eyes of the phyfician, and almoft without his affiftance, young 
pupils are formed, whofe inftraction is the more folid, as they 
fee the effects of the method of treatment that is adopted in the 
cure of the difeafes. ‘They will alfo thence,’’ he fays, ‘* con. 
tract a habit of obferving fatts, and feel ,an averfion t6 ali réa. 
foning that is not conformable to them. Another advanta 

will be, that complete collections of obfervations on the cafes 
treated will be kept by the profeflors, and from their comparifon 
the moft certain rules for the treatment of fimilar complaints may 


be drawn.’’ 


But we need not dwell longer on this fubjeét ;_ for though 
the praétice of giving clinical Iettures appears to be in its 
infancy in France, they have been long eftablifhed in this 
country, and their value known and acknowledged. In the 
author’s obfervations on the materia medica, the improve- 
ment of which enters into his plan of reform, he does not 
mention, and probably 1s not acquainted with, what has been 
done in that way by the Colleges of Phyficians here and at 
Edinburgh. : : 

‘¢ Botanifts feem in general,’’ he fays, p. 357, © to have 
taken the fame pains to dettroy the relations which their fcience 
has to other branches of knowledge, that they fhould have em. 
ployed in fearching for them and in multiplying them. They 
feduloufly avoid the confideration of vegetables in any other 
light than that of their bare defcription; their properties and 
ufes are almoft entirely overlooked by them; and fome of them 
would even be indignant if the fyftems of arrangement difcovered 
any traces of thefe important particulars, All attempts to intro. 
duce into botany views relating to medicine and the arts, would 
be regarded by them as tending to disfigure the f{cience."’ 


And yet we know that Theophraftus and Diofcorides, 
Matthiolus, the Bauhines, Haller, Linnzus, and many others, 
are as diffufe in noticing the properties of plants, their fit- 
nefs tor food, building, manutattories, and in direéting the 
mode of cultivating them, as in defcribing their external 
appearances. Linnaus, befides publifhing a copious materia 
medica, turnifhed many of the articles in the Ameenitates Aca- 
demica, which treat particularly of the properties of plants. 
On the new chemical nomenclature, and on the fubjeé of 
forming a nomenclature for the anatomical and other branches 
of medicise, the author has {ome obfervations well defery- 
ing attention; and notwithftanding the ftriétures we have 
nade, the volume will prove ufeful to the medical ftudent ; 
both as containing a well-digefled account of the opinions 
that have been in fucceffion taught in the different {chools 
of medicine, from the earlieft period of time, and as fug- 
gelting 
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efting a rational mode of correéling fome of the errors in 
the method of teaching medicine which flill prevail. The 
tranflator appears to be well acquainted with the fubjeét, 
and to have performed his part with fideluy. In the notes 
he has correfted fome errors of his author, particularly in 
giving, more correétly than the author has done, a judgment 
of the books allowed to have been written by Hippocrates. 








Art. V. A Compendium of Modern Hufbandry ; principally 
written during a Survey of Surrey, made at the defire of the 
Board of Agriculture; iMluftrativ ¢ alfa of the beft Praétices 
in the ne ‘chbouring Eninties: Kent, Suffex, Efe, in which is 
camprifed an Analyfis of Manures, fhewing the chemi ‘cal Con- 
te spd and the proper Application of them to Soils and Plants 
of all Defcriptions. Alfo, an Effay on Timber, exh ‘biting a 
View of the increafing Scarcity of that’ important Article, 
with Hints on the Means of counteracting tt; together with 
a Variety of mifcellane ous Subjects peculiarly adap ted to the 
prejent State of the internal Economy of the Kingdom. By; 
James Male alm, Land-Surveyor to their Royal Highneffés the 
Prince of Wales, and the Dukes of York and Clarence. 3 
Vols. S8vo, 1500 pp. HL. 16s. Baldwin. 1805. 


VW THAT a pile of agricultural learning is before us! Surely 

fajhion does not occafion more work for drefs- makers 

than for printers and reviewers. We muft examine this 

pile, lump after lump, and report how much good matter 
and how much rubbifh is contained in it. 

The utle-page of thefle ponderous volumes 1s very at Fe 


but not quite latistaciory. ** A Compendium of Modern Huf- 
bandry” mult be unde: rflood to fignify the hufbandry of 
England, at leaflt. .But if shrs Compendium was ‘ prin- 
cipally written during a lurvey of the county of Surrey,” 

we are at a lols in conjecturing x how it can be illuftrative alfo 
of the belt practices in the neighbouring counties Kent, 
Suffex, Ge. and fill more, how it can be ** a Compent dium 
of Modern Hutbandry” in general, But the furvey was 
made ‘* at the defire of the Board of Re Sel ” and 
therefore we cea e to wonder at any high e expeciauons which 
can be held torth to us. 

When the contents of a work are difplayed within a mo- 
derate Cc IT); pals, our readers will probably not object toa 
view o! ‘them: —** Vol. 1 Hitto: ‘yand deicription of places 

in 
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in. Surrey, rivers, canals, iron railway, climate, foil and 
Gtuation, minerals, metals, earths, ftone-quarries and lime- 
kilns, brick-making, eflates, farms, manfions, farm-houfes, 
cottages, leafes, rent, tithes, poor, rural labours,. price of 
labour, implements of hufbandry, granaries, fallowing, mif- 
cellaneous, cattle, cows, calves, oxen, horfes, fheep, lambs, 
fwine, poultry. Vol. Il. Manures, gratin, hops. Vol. III. 
Grafles, meadows and paftures; flax, hemp, turze, phyfical 
plunts, timber, orchards, roads; common fields, commons, 
heaths; draining, rotation of crops.” We yropofe to re. 
mark briefly upon fome of thefe topics, and more at large 
upon others, which are efpecially important; concluding 
with a general character of the work. 

‘The expence of the grand Surrey trou railway, extending 
10 miles, was eftimated at 20001. per mile; but it is likely 
to be 7000). and to pay the fubfcribers not more than 24 per 
cent. Future projeétors will probably be fatisfied with 
canals in fuch fituations, We recommend the following 
advice to all owners ot eftates. 


«« Let gentlemen of the law be the receivers, and the folicitors, 
if you will; bue not the /and-flewards; for eftates will never be 
properly managed cither to the advantage of the landlord, 
tenant, or the public, while the three clafies are held united in 
the perfon of the folicitor.’’ P. 97. 


For this admonition we have feen abundant occafion; but 
the following is fomewhat furprifing to us. 


«« Tf therefore the /awyer is an improper perfon to manage 
landed property, how much more unqualified is the clergyman? 
One of the largeft eftates in this county is thus managed,’ 


P. 98. 


Very unqualified indeed, and we hope this is a fingular 
cafe. Mr. M. is (with reafon) jealous of the clergy inter- 
fering with him in fuch concerns, for he takes every occa« 
fion to remind us that he is a /and-fleward, and perhaps this 
has contributed to raife his anger againft tithes to fucha 
pitch as we fhall hereafter perceive. 

_- Mr. M. defends ** the engroffing of farms,”’ (p. 100,) but 
in a manner very unconvincing. 

We fhall pals by (at prefent) the pages on tithes and the 
poor, referving them for a more extended confideration, 

The author's complaints on the fubjeét of malt liguer may 


be too ftrong, but they are important, and deferve to be 
anfwered. 


“ The 
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46 Malcolm's Medern Hujfbandry. 
«¢ The quality of the beer, fo far as it relates to the public 


breweries throughout the kingdom, has received a greater dete. 
rioration fince the feafons of 1800 and 1801 than perhaps during 
the whole period fince the time of Henry the Firft.—It arofe, 
firft, from the fcarcity and dearnefs of barley ; and fecondly, by 
the introduction of foreign drugs :—grains of paradife, capficum, 
coriander *, coculus Indicus, quaffia, liquorice, brown fugar, 
fhag tobacco, fal martis, or green vitriol.’? P. 292. 


At p. 294 * the trafh now called porter” is equally depre- 
ciated with ale. 


‘© We cannot tell of how many or what ingredients or 
compounds it is made, bat we know it ts zo¢ made of corm. It 
would not anfwer for the manufacturers of th's liquid to confine 
themfelves to a finaller quantity of malt than they formerly ufed 
in proportion to a given quantity of water; for the people might 
then as well drink fmall beer. It was neceflary to give it the 
appearance of ftrength, and for this purpofe they have put into it 
ingredients of am acid and ftimulating quality, fo that in the 
mouth the porter has fome flavour, but in the ftomach it is cold, 
vapid, and unwholefome ; it prevents digeftion, and gives rife to 
numberlefs complaints. Among thefe ingredients are to be found 
coculus Indicus, one ounce of which is faid to be equal to one 
bufhel of malt, liquorice or Spanith juice, treacle, fhag tobacco, 
alum (fulphas aluminez,) four beer, fal martis (ferrum vitriola- 
tum) green vitriol, ifinglafs (as a clarifier), ifinglafs ichthyo-. 
colla, guaffia. No wonder then, I think, that they fhould de. 
clare they have three years ftock of A4ops by them, when that 
article is found to give way to drugs, the produce of other coun- 
tries.”” P. 294. 


A land-furveyor and fleward in Surrey may well be indig- 
nant on this point. But we (in the country) have .good 
reaion tor believing, that common wormnvecd is a principal in- 

redient ; and it may be a harmlefs one, though charged dy the 

REWER at too high a price. ' 

In the following -judgment we concur entirely, as to ale- 
boufes in the country. We (Mr. Malcolm’s Reviewer) are 
far removed from London brewers, and muft leave them ‘to 
anfwer for themfelves; but withthe condition of country ale- 
houfes we have been many years acquainted, in the difcharge 
of duties which are rendered heavy and: painful by thefe 
houfes, more than by all other circumftances taken together. 


** The caufe of this deterioration was not entirely owing to 
the fcarcity of either malt or hops, nor was it neceflary to be 
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* One lb. of coriander-feed is equal to one bufhel of malt. 
continued 
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eontinued through fuch feafons as 1803 and 1804; but it is, be- 
eaufe the greater part of the public houfes in London, and for 
ten miles round it, are in the hands of the porter-drewers ; who, 
in gonjunction with the rectifiers, monopolize everysthingwt the 
kind that happens to be offered for fale or to rent.’’ P. 297. 


We are convinced that, if this monopoly fhall be con- 
tinued throughout England, the health and morals of the 
people will fuffer a deterioration as rapid as that of’ the malt 
liquor which is vended amongit them. 

The charges againft Smithfield and the Hay markets are 
heavy ; but we muft contels ourfelves ftrangers there. 

Strong complaint is made concerning the want of guide- 
pofls in Surrey. The cafeis the fame in moft parts of Eng- 
land. Ruftics do not confider, that thefe are for the ufe of 


flrangers; and are too apt too feel no wants but their own. 


‘© Ssarrows commit great devaftation in an inclofed country. 
In fome countries there is a cuftom for the churchwardens or over. 
feers to employ. boys to. take their nefts, paying fo much per 
dozen for their eggs, or per head, which is paid out of the rates; 
were this praétice to prevail generally, they would be kept 
under, and might in time be extirpated.’’ P. 941. 


This is an ignorance fcarcely venial in a public inftru€tor. 
Let Mr. M. look at the poor /aws "for authority to fquander 
the rate in this manner. But we are well aware of the grofs 
perverfions of the poor rate to fuch purpofes: -we have 
known 12], expended yearly ina fmall parifh for catching 
moles; and the hke fum (at the hazard of indiétment at the 
affizes, and imprifonment to the overfeers,) for marrying 
poor women to men of other parifhes, every idle paflenger 
being called into the alehoufe on the latter occafion. The 
real expence throughout the kingdom, /or the poor only, is 
yet little underftood. 

The remainder of vol. I. confifts almoft entirely of ex 
tracis from other writers; in which art @f bookmaking, 
agricultural {cribblers far furpafs all others. 

We mutt contra& our notice of vols. LI. and IIL for pers 
haps our readers may think they have attended long enough 
to Mr. M. , 

The fubje& of manures is difcuffed more fatisfa€torily 
than any other; and it is remarkable, that this jealous /and= 
fleward concludes the fubje&t with a panegyric upon the Rev. 
Mr. Clofe’s table for manuring land. 

If an ab/fraé were made of vol. IL. from p- 1 to 227, 
farmers would find in it many ufeful leffons, which might 
eafily be compreffed within 27 pages. 

Mr. 
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Mr. M. is not yet (we prefume) a member of -parhament ; 
and we truft that no one can now.be tound there, who wul 
propofe a bill ** to compel the mclofure of all common-field 
tee " P. 392. When will the Board of Agriculynre 

egin to check the infane intemperance of its Surveyer? 
which, at pp. 489 and 508, goes even to this length :— 


‘ Is itnot, then, high time that the legiflature took up the 


*fabjedt, before it becomes more ferious ; and, before we attempt 


to emancipate the flaves in our Ub fajndia Iflands, fwhich we have 
mver yet attempted] do fomething effectual to remove this ftate 
of bondage funder the clergyman] at home.’’ P. 489.—** We 
muft therefore never talk of the fituation of other counties [not 
even Auftria, Pruffia, Holland, &c. | while fuch a curfe as this 
[the fupport of the church by tithes } exifts in our own.” P. 508. 

Vol. Ill. « ** I could n name one gentleman, who, as a farmer 
in the latter parifh, ranks as high as any man in the kingdom, 
and as grazier inferior to fe Ww ; with af{pirit te undertake, and a 
capital to execute, whatever plans would tend to the improve. 
ment of his farm, and witli a command of water that would 
enable him to irrigate a great part of it, now fuffers his gtafs. 
fields to lay idle and unproductive, and his corn-land to yield 
barely e¢: ough to fupply him with fodder and to cover his ex- 
pences ; whe n, with a little exertion, the latter would, as fome 
of them did this feafon, 1853, produce him fix quarters per acre 
of fine marketable wheat ;—and this on account of the unfettled 
Rate of the tithes.’’ P. 3. 


fironger proot of ruffic obflinacy and folly could not 
be produced. Af hla pivof of cwickedne/s occurs 
All the parochial reads throughout the kingdom 
under the fuperintendance of perfons hojen by 
their rejpective parifhes (cholen at Lafler isa! p. 289). Mr. 
M. appears to Know jul as much about the /rghway-laws as 
the povr-laws. Let bim look at 13 Geo. il. fe Be 
We cannot fay how the Surrey turnpthe aéls are f: sad but 
(according to Mr, M.) they nyafl be much more abturd, or 
much worle executed, than fuch atts generally are. From 
p- 220 to 556 we find nothiag which concerns turnpikes mm 
general; and we savealready beea fufficiently wearied by Mr. 
M.'s confined experich ce within the ¢ minty of Surrey. 
Did any lawyer there, or elf ewhere, inforin him that dung Car- 
ried to the ditchen-garden is not as much exempt from toll 
as that carried into the farm? P. S29. 
We propoted to referve for a more exten ided confideration 
the authors remarks at _p- 125, &c. of Vol. I. upon tithes 
and the poor. But the tormer of thefe topics having been 
icpeatedly 
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repeatedly forced upon our notice, we. fhall .now only -add, 
that his antemperate folly on this fubjeé&t feems to reach ats 
acme, at p. 129; where he thus concludes his argument 
againit the taking of /mall/ tithes : ' 


“ 1f he mutt take the tithe in kind, he auf retail it out, or 
fell it in fuch a way as he is likely to make the moft of it. I 
fay it is contrary to the doétrine of the Gofpel, which explicitly 
fays, that we are not to be mindful of the things of the earth, 
but to lay up treafures in heaven; which puts a negative upon 
the idea of a Clerzyman, above all men, from being a dealer in 
worldly goods.’’ 


We thall alfo referve our opinions concerning the peor, ell 
fome work lefs declamatory, and more important than this, 
may call upon us to ex prefs them. 

Concerning alhoufes we generally agree with the author; 
particularly when he fays, that 


© To the immenfe increafe of thofe houfes all over the kingdom 
may to a.certain degree [to a yery high degree] be ateributed 
that degeneracy and poverty which we daily fee, and which we 
have fo much reafon to deplore.’? P. 151,-—‘* They are de- 
ftructive to fociety, and tend more to the increafe of the poor 
rates than any other circumftance that can be named.’’ P, 163, 


In reviewing fome other author we fhall {peak at large 
concerning the increafed number of alehoufes in moft parts of 
the kingdom, and the proper method of reducing that num- 
ber; at the fame time encountering a notion which fome 
(even magiftrates) have lately adopted, that a licence, once 
granted, is a {pecies of property attached to a houfe, and 
hardly feparable from it; a notion pregnant with dire in- 
convenience to the public, and grounded (we think) neither 
upon any itatute, nor upon the Secifion of any court in the 
kingdom, 

_ The general charaéter of this work muft now-be expreffed 
in few words, It is fo exceffively ‘* diffufe and prolix,”— 
fuch mere talking,—that a “ithe of the pages would contain 
all the matter. It offers many ufeful fuggeltions (chiefly 
adapted to the foil of Surrey) on fubjetls purely agricultural ; 
but on other fubjeéts, efpecially on the yi laws, and 
the neceflary amendments of them, it exhibits more igno- 
rance, violence, and rafhnefs, than we remember to have 
feen in any other, even agricultural work; and if, in thefe 
alarming times, a general hoftility has not been excited 


,againft the erder of things which has long and happily fub- 


E fifted 
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“fifted amongft us, we’ owe no thanks on this fcore, to Mr. 
Malcolm, nor to his fellow-furveyors in general, nor to the 
Board of Agriculture. 





Art. VI. The Science of Legiflation, from the Italian ¢ 
Gaetano Filangieri, 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 601. Oftell. 
1806, 


IR RICHARD CLAYTON, of Adlington, who is the 
tranflator of this work, has afforded in his preface fome 
information concerning the author, to which we muft refer 

our seaders. Suffice it for us to fay, that he was a Neapo- 
litan advocate of ability and bigh character. 

The work, which, as the tranflator expreffes it, ** ts at 
laft naturalized inthe freeft and happieft government in the 
world, was received with great applaufe in Italy, where st 
{peedily paffed through feven editions; it was alfo publifhed 
twice in German, twice in French; it was tranflated into 
‘Spanifh, and before the prefent tranflation, Mr. Kendal pub- 
lithed the firfl volume in Englith. 


Sir R,. Clayton has, however, ** corfined his tranflation to 
litical and economical laws, and not extended it to criminal 
beiiMlaticn, for the folowing reafons ;—becaufe our own dittri- 
bution of public jultice is fcarcely fafceptible of amendment, and 

a great part of Filangieri, on this fubject, relates to the local 
imperfections of the continental fyitem ot criminal jurifpradence, 
heither ufeful nor entertaining to an Englifh reader.’’ 


aw 


‘This work, the reader will have obferved, was publifhed 

in 1782. Since that time fo many and fuch extenfive ex- 
- pecunents have been made in the “ Science of Legiflation,” 
thut every f{peculation of the philofopher may be fuppofed 
to have been brought to the teft of experience, and to be 
mo longer a matter of doubt. But, ‘alas, this is far from 
being truce. Overweening pride, inconfiderate ignorance, 
/ rapacious avarice, and tyranmical ambition, have indeed had 
their fhare in prompting revolutions, and diétating conftitu-, 
tuons and codes of laws; but true wifdom and genuine phi- 
lanhropy have been litle feen in thefe momentous tranfac- 
tions. Where guilt did not influence the makers of revo- 
lutions in the eftablifhment of their codes of laws, ‘neceffity 

_ impelled them to fiuch inconfiderate hafte, that liberty aad 
the public good have ceafed to,be the objeéis, even of +e 
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tended confideration; but expediency, convenience, or fub- 
fervience to fome general {cheme, in which the nations :tor 
whom Jaws have been made, had no participation, and ac- 
knowledged no intereft, have been fubflituted for all generous, 
fublime, and liberal views. _ Among other events, the coun- 
try to which this author belonged has been twice, revolu- 
tionized (as the modern phrafe is) by force. Once, to the 
affli€tion of the people, it was called a republic; and lately 
the legal and beloved fovereign has been driven from his 
throne, to make room for a low-born ufurper, fupperted by 
a foreign force alone. Under this legitimate fovereign Fi- 
langiert wrote with freedom, on concerns the moft important 
bith to the governors and the governed, and was honoured 
and careffed by the monarch whom modern injuftice ftig- 
matizes asa defpot. Had any man written with equal bold- 
nefs during the reign of pretended democratic hberty, or 
were he to do fo under the rule of a fovereign of the Bona- 
parte dynafly, he would be defpifed as a madman or punifhed 
as a traitor, 

In examining the treatife now under confideration, itis 
not intended to purfue the author regularly through all his 
flatements, or to notice every point on which he is intitled 
to approbation, or open to. cenfure. So much has been 
written in England on every fubjeét on which he treats, that 
the labour of fuch-an inveltigation would be equally tedious’ 
and ufelefs. It will fuffice therefore to notice fome particu- 
lar pofitions, and to difplay, in general, the views and mind 
of the author. 

Filangiert has brought to the great tafk which employed 
him, qualifications in which both legiflators and authors, 
who have made great exertions on the fame fubje€t, have 
been lamentably deficient—knowledge, temper, and mo- 
deration. 

He begins by deducing the fole and univerfal objeé of 
legiflation trom the origin of civil focieties, and while he 
reprobates the imaginary notion of mifanthropifts, that, be- 
tore the formation of civil fociety, ‘* man, wandered, like 
the favage, in his native forelt,. wild and comfortless;”-while 
he fhows. from all the circumftances of bis formation, and 
all his neceffities, that man muft at all times have formed 
fome fort of fociety ; he diltinguifhes this primitive fociety 
trom ewil fociety. Man did not renounce his independence 
till experience taught him’ the advantage of the facrifice. 


- The principal objeéts of affociation are, to cach individual, 


prefervation, which includes fubfiflence, and rang ret 
which includes fecutity. q° preferve thefe effeGtuslly, he 
Ag infi tts, 
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-infifts, that certain immutable rules are neceflaty to bé clearly 


underftood. 


The aftonithing variety of the human mind and obfcure com- 
bination of our ideas, derived fomectimes from falfe and miftaken 
data, though fanctified by prejudice, forci bly demoriftrate’ the 
neceflity of forme certain guide to conduét us In the inymenfe ex. 
tent into which this fcience branehes out. “How may evils 
might not the world have efcaped, if man had been lefs confident 


of the powers of his own underftanding, and Lintaes to fuch a 
guide!’’ 


This obfervation he illuftrates by referring to. Sparta in 
ancienty and to France and Spain, in modern, hiftory,. Eng- 
land too 1s introduced, but the autnor laboured under a 
miftake, prevalent at the time he wrote, but now fufficiently 


.explod ed, that Britith yreatne{s could not {urvive the inde- 


pendence of America.—Laws are good either in an abfolute 
or relative fenfe. 


** The abfolute goodnefs of laws confifts in their agreement 
with the univerfal prindiples of morality common 'to all nations 
and all governments, and adapted to all climates. ) Natural tight 
contains the immutable principles of eternal juttice in'every cafe, 
and it may eafily be conceived) what a fruitiul fource this is for 
légiflation. ‘Man cannor be ighorant of thesrights of man, for 
they are neither the refult ef the ambiguous maxims. of. the 
moralift. nor the ufelefs ahd unproductive,meditations of, the 
philofopher,. They are the dittates of, yniverfal seafon, and of 
that moral code, which the Author of Nature has, imprinted on 
the heart ot every individual of the, human races. The favage 
of Nova Zembla or Otaheite is aware, as well as Locke, that 
hevyhas-no right to the, beat killed at a diftance in the, chace by 
one of his tribe; that the produce of the foil belongs to the 
perfon who c altivatés it, and cannot be transferred to Fim with- 
out the confent of the proprietor; and that the life of another 
cannot be taker by him except, in'defence of his own. Yet fuch 
is the melaricholy condition Of huthalicy, that even the fage and 
virtuous Plato re afons and expreffes himfelf as an’ ignorant and 
iniquitous tyrant might: be expected to'do on’ the fame fubjeé. 
‘ If a flave;. in his own defenée,’ fie obferyes; * putsér freeman 
to da&ith, he is to be panifhed as a parricide,*) “The Romans too 
were the authors of atrocious’ ordinances inthis ‘asticle: of their 
code, and carried the infamy of their fyftem fofaras. to deny 

beir flaves the common name of men. Of fach dictleeftimation 
were their lives, that their murderers, bys the Aquilian law, 
were CO temmned ae to the punifhment preftribed for, the de- 
hres’ of a domeftic animal pr horfe. Would Lycuggus,, the 

| sntionity, have coademned to a_cruel, and premature 
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death weak and deformed’ infants, if he had ever read in the 
facred book of nature the «unalterable precepts of univerfal. pre. 
fervation? Would he allowed of the flagrant traflic, of adul- 
tery, with the permiflion of the hufband? . Montefquieu relates 
a law of Gundebald,- King of Burgundy, by which the wife and 
fon'of a perfon who had committed felony became flaves if they 
did not difeover it. He adds.another of Rueffuindas, which al. 
lowed the fon of an adultrefs to accufe her, and pur the fervants 
of the houfe to torture. And a law of Henry II. of France 
expofs to a capital punifhment ‘the young aad, arilefs female who 
becomes the mother of a dead illegitimate child, without a pre- 
vious declaration of her pregnancy to a magiftrate.’” 


Thefe laws the author cenfures with a ftrength and deci. 
fion, which from an abftratt confideration of them may be 
juflified, and even applauded. But legiflators feldom, if 
ever, had, and certainly never again will have, the power 
framing a penal or moral code on.abflraét principles. _Men 
are formed and educated before the tafk of the legiflator 
begins. Habits tending to the promotion of favourite vices, 
or to the fuppreffion of neceflary virtues, are charatteriftics of 
whole focieties. The legiflator, obliged to enter into con- 
teft with thefe habits, reverfes or confounds the pure notions 
of natural juflice, and yet frequently produces the happiett 
effeéts in focial regulation. Hard as fome doétrines refpeétt- 
ing flaves may appear, vet, if fuch a clafs of men is deemed 
neceflary in a ftate, their numbers and their propenfity to 
rebellion may oblige even a wife and humane legiflator to 
punifh their faults with a feverity not juftifiable m a mere 
abftraét view ; or to adopt the ftill harfher courfe. of de- 
grading them in the eye of the law below the condition of 
freemen, in regard to teflimony, property, and life itfelf. 
In a fimilar manner, when adultery and child-murder are pre- 
valent, they who frame laws for preventing them may he 
obliged to punifh with extreme feverity, and even to refort 
to principles of conftruétive evidence, which, if drawn into 
general application, would be moft unjuft and deteftable. 
Laws of this kind, which have been juft and humane in 
their origin, may in their duration have become oppreflive 
and fanguinary; for this deteét there is no remedy but that 
which is found in Britifh jurifprudence and legiflation; a 
jury formed amidit the people whofe delinquencies are to 
be examined, and whofe rights are to be afcertained, and a 
legiflative body, deputed by and reprefenting that people, 
Participating in all their tealitign, bound to hear and inte- 
relled to pedieth their grievances. 

E 3 Befide 
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Befide the agreement of laws with univerfal principles of 
morality, * the next object of the abfolute goodnefs of laws,’* 
the author obferves, ** is revelation. Confidering it as the ex- 
panfion and modification of the univerfal principles of morality, 
the laws fhould neither endeavour to oppofe its progrefs nor 
weaken its effect. An attempt at either would be an attempt to 
fhake the foundations of an edifice raifed by the Great Being 
who has the firft right to our obedience, Revelation fhould be 
the legiflator’s guide, The decalogue alone contains within a 
few precepts every thing to be collected from an hundred volumes 
of morality. The duties of man to his fellow-creatures, to 
himfelf, and to his Maker, are clearly defined. A fpirit of 
purity and piety breathes through the whole of the external and 
internal worfhip which it recommends. Superftition and idolatry 
are equally profcribed. The private peace of individuals and 
families, conjugal ey and public trariguillity, are the ne- 
ceflury confequences. Of what ineftimable advantage to legifla- 
tors is not fucha perfect model! If indeed any brilliant in- 
tances of benevolence appear amidit the errors and obfcurity of 
the European codes of law, they owe their luftre to a religion, 
which in the recommendation from the altar of the offices of 
motual affe&ion and the tenets of equality, hath ftrengthened the 
hiberties of man by the prohibition of domettic flavery. This 
aged trunk, whofe branches has overfhadowed almoft the face of, 
the whole earth, fince the eftablifhment ot Chriftianity has ceafed 
to ercumber Europe. ‘The triumph of reafon and humanity is 
certainly our due, and neither the legiflative code of Egypt, 


Greece, nor Rome, can fland a compariion with that of the 
prefent time.’’ 


In this eulogy every Chriftian muft cordially agree, and 
every feeling man muft pity, or abhor, ' thofe rafh or guilty 
innovators, who, with fo ineflimable a model before them, 
rejected its pure and bleffed do€irines, infulted its founder, 
perfécuted its votaries, and in the excefs of their infanity 
waged war with the Deity himfelf. 


On the relative goodnefs of laws Filangieri obferves, ‘that 
** the diverfity of charatters, genius, difpofition, and incon. 
facey of men, communicate their influence to political bodies, 
juft as the defeéts of a particular part affect the whole. - Nations 
do not refemb le nations, one government is not like another, and 
it appears that nagar ,» defirous of fhewing her grandeur 4 in a rich 

riety of phyfical productions, is not lefs anxious to d lifplay her 
. in the diverfity of moral bodies.. Each government 
has its own peculiar unpuife, which forces it into action on fome 
ccceafions, io others leayes it in inattion. The manners of the 
prevent age w.:l differ from a fucceeding one, as they differ from 
thofe of ihe age which is alreatly pat. In the fame manner the 
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interefts of nations change with the generations of mankind, 
and afew years, or the diftance of a few leagues, may be fuf- 
ficient to convert into a public inconvenience or injury what at 
another time and in another place would have been a public bene- 
fit. We may therefore lay it down as an axiom, that the laws 
ought to follow this tremulous vibration in political bodies, and’ 
correfpond in fome meafure with their variations.” 


[lluftrating thefe propofitions by an exhibition of the 
oppofite fyftems on which the laws of Athens and Sparta 
were formed, and the great eminence to which both republics 
attained, . . 


“‘ It may be afked,” he fays, ** whether of thefe two con- 
trary fyftems was entitled to the preference? It was not poilible 
for Sparta to have a better code than that given her by Lycur- 
gus, nor Athens than that of Solon. ‘ihe effects of thefe two 
fyftems were the fame, notwithitanding the difference of the two 
caufes. Fach was peculiarly adapted to its own republic, and 
this relative propriety between the laws and the fate of the 
nation which receives them is relative goodnefs.’’ 


From thefe {pecimens it will be perceived, that Filangieri 
is alearned man and a profound thinker. ‘To inveftigate all 
his propofitions would give rife only to a tedious ferics of 
political {peculations, and a general analyfis of. his work 
would extend bevond the bounds which can fairly be al- 
lowed to this fubjeét. It is therefore confidered molt ad- 


"-vifeable to feleét from different parts of the work fuch topics 


as appear mott entitled to notice. 

Inthe ninth chapter of his firft book the author examines 
the fimple modes of government, monarchy, ariftocracy, 
and democracy. In the tenth he undertakes the invettiga- 
tion of a mixed government, referring moft particularly to 
that of England. On this fubje&t he has fhown more ines ~ 
formation than foreigners in general, although a want of 
precife knowledge, and a too ready belief of miireprefen- 
tations confidently repeated, have Jed him into fome errors, 
and made him propofe fome wirimfical {chemes of imprac- 
ticable reform. 

The dete&s in the Englith fyftem are faid by thig author 
to arife, 


_ ** rit, From the independence of the executive on the ena. 
ing power. It js a maxim of the Englith government,’’ he cb- 
ferves, ‘ that the king can do no wrong,” and there is not any. 
jurifdiction upon earth to which he is refponiible. If the par- 
lament were to ufurp this right, the national conttitution would 
be deltroyed, becaufe the legiflative power would ufurp the exe- 
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cutive power, and by the nature of the government the lateer 
18 independe at. The fundaméntal laws of the kingdom carry 
the idea fill further, and declare the perfon of the king’ to b 
** facred, even though the meafures s purfued in his reign be com 
pletely tyrannical and arbitrary.”’ The ableft Pneltith legal 
writers c candidly indeed covfefs their laws ae not forefeen the 
cafe of a king who might wifh to deftroy the liberties of the 
people, and that if fuch a cafe fhould ever their appen, 
the only remedy would be one fimilar to the Cretan infurreétions. 
‘Jo legitimate even the att which deprived James Il. of the 
throne of England the legiflative fiction was reforted to, that by 
his quitting the kingdom he had abdicated the governrhent, of 
which no power could have deprived him, not withttand ing his 
attempts to overturn the conftitution, and the open war be hed 
declared againft the hbertics of the nation. The inde ‘pendence, 
therefore ef the executive on the legiflative power, a detect pe- 
caljar to this conftiruation, and foanded on a prerogative not to 
be deftroyed without deitroying the conftitetion, appears to be 
the firtt evil which the legiflacure fhould endeavour to remove, 

“ The fecond detect 1s the fecret and dangerous influence 
of the prince in the three bodies of the aflembly that reprefent 
the fovereignty.”’ 
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Some reafonings of the author on this point are thus 
iluftrated ; 


Hi 


‘ Tf James IT, had applied to his parliament to eftablith 
popery, and he had made ufe ot the fame inftraments to reftore it 
which his predeceffors had employed to profcribe it; if, inftead 
of following the example of james 1. his grandfather, or Charles 
I. his father, he had adopted the te policy of Henry VITI. 
of the prudent caution of Elizabeth; tf he h: id, like them, made 
parliament the blind executioner, not only of his wifhes but 
eaprices ; it he had not openly violated the conftitution, by iffuing 
unprecedented injunctions, and fufpending Jaws w ithaut the au- 
thority ot parliament, the crown woald not, in all probability, 
have been transferred to the head of the Prince of Orange, nor 
the nation have rufhed into hoft:liues againft the king. The 
fingle reign of Henry VII]. proves inconteftibly this truth. 
What had he not the audacity to commit under the aufpices of 
pariament? Of how many outrages agvinft the liberties of his 
people, public feeurity, decency, morality, and religion, was he 
not guilty ? With the very aid of parliament he eretted f{caffolds, 
on which the mothersof the heirs of the shrone expiatedthe difgrace 
of having fhared the bed of the moft execrable of men. Almoft 
with the hands of the two houfes he collected piles of fug gots, 
on which the bett fubjects ended their days in the mofk dreadful 
torments. Was it not even the parliament that declared “ the 
king’s proclamations were to have the force of perpetual laws ?’? 
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All the brutality of tyranny was adopted, in fact, by the obfe. 

quiousfenators of che day # the principles of jurifprudence, and 
the ftrange and numerous felonies in the itatates of this reign are 
only to be equalled by thofe of Nero and Tiberius, . That com. 
mon madne‘s of tyrants, the madnefs of attempting to rule over 
the minds as well as the body of man, which has coft humanity 
fo dearly, was even legitimated by. the venerable aflembly of 
thofe times. What diiference is to be found between the hiftory 
of this prince and that of many monfters who bathed the 
throne on which they fat in blood, except that the latter trembled 
in their iniquitous career, whilft Henry VITI. was perfectly eafy 
and fecure under the thade of parliament. 

‘© 4, The laft inherent defeét in the confitution is the con. 
tinued flnétoation of power in the different bodies that divide it; 
a fluctuation difficult to be prevented, and which ultimately 
duces the inftabiliry of the conititution, England furnifhes a 
multitude of proofs in illuftration of thistruth. The hiftery of 
this nation is the hiftory of the revolutions in its conftitution, 
to which the temper and character of the reigning monarch have 
almott always given a temporary tone. Under a weak prince, 
from the poverty of his abilities, or the concurrence of embar- 
rafling circumftances, the two houfes have frequently ufurped a 
portion of the royal prerogative. Toa high-fpirited prince they 
have as often furrendered a part of their own privileges. From 
hence it may_be colleéted, that the vigour of parliament has, in 
many inftances, originated rather from fome tranfient and acci. 
dental circumftances than a folid and permanent caufe. Were, 
unfortunately, any future defcendant of the Houfe of Hanover to 
poffefs great talents without its hereditary virtues, without the 
benevolence and moderation which fo eminently diftinguith both 
the prefent monarch and every part of his family ;. were a tem. 
peftuous reign, expofed to a foreign war and internal commotions 
at the fame time, to be followed by a reign of peace, and there 
fhould be no longer any ome on the reigning monarch to 

for the purpofe of making them 
contribute more cheerfully to the vat burthen of their taxes, the 
bands of regal dignity might probably become more flexible, the 
parliament lofe its vigour, and the throne become again ommi- 
potent, What happened. under Cromwell is a proof of the pefii- 
bility of thefuppotition. “ihe fovereignty acquired at that period 
wyinftantaneous afeendency, and the nation ftooped to the authe. 
rity of an abfolute ufurper, with the mere fhadow of the crown 
for his fupport.’’ 


For the firt of thefe defeéts in a mixed government the 
auther acknowledges that the Britifh legiflature has made 
ample provilion, by feparating the judicial fvom the regal 

authority, 
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authority,’ and making the judges, once appointed, irre. 
moveable by the mere will, or on the death of the king. 

Againft the influence of the crown in parliament, he does 
notconfider the afts for excluding certain placemen fufficient ; 
but even were it fo, as to the houfe of commons, there is no 
Jegiflative barrier agatnft that influence in the houfe of peers. 
Asa remedy, Filangieri propofes to leave all civil and mili- 
tary offices in the gift of the king, but that peers, fpiritual 
and temporal, fhould be created by the legiflature, and ex- 
pelled.at pleafure, 


«© If inftead of being contrary to the nature of this conftitu- 
tion,” he fays, “ it is confiftent with it, that the aflembly 
which reprefents the fovereignty fhould have the right of con- 
ferring the honour of a feat in it on diftinguifhed merit, let it 
exthavely enjoy this illuftrious privilege: Let it have the 
power of admitting into its bofom the individual who has ren- 
dered immortal fervices to his country. Let patents of nobility, 
inftead of being emanations from the prince, be teftimonials of 
national gratitude, and evidences of honour and virtue. Let it 
have the fole difpofal of all diftin€tions tounded on public opinion, 
and, amongft other privileges, det it have the right of expelling 
its fufpeied members, and let the expulfion exclude them from their 
country’s fervice and any office under the prince. Let the number 
of the members be limited by the hws as much as poflible. Let 
the two houfes, in the exercife of parliamentary munificence, or 
punifhment of their own members, be uncontrouled and indepen. 
dent, even of the prince’s negative. In the laft place, let the 
legiflation not content itfelf with preventing the corruption of 
the members of this auguit affembly, but extend its care to pre- 
vent elfo the corruptions of the electors. Let it, with the joint 
afiftance of education, rewards, and honours, endeavour to eftab- 
hith morality, and awaken in them the love of glory, which is 
always united with real patriotifm. When the infamous traffic 
in the fale of the votes of the lower clafles of the people fhall be 
effectually fuppreffed, when abilities and integrity regularly in. 
fluence their choice, and the laws exclude indigence, which is al. 
ways fufpected of venality, from the right of electing, virtue, 
fupported in the public ailemblies by hope, fear, and morality, 
will rally the majority on the fide of public intereft. « The na. 
tion will be truly free, and the poflibilty of ab united affembly 
of f{pirited and independent patriots will be demonftrated.’’ 
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In this part of his treatife the author proceeds from falfe 
premuifes to lalie concluhons. Itis nottrue, however hardily 
x goay have been aflerted, that the crown does poflefs, in 
either houfe of parliament, an influence dangerous to liberty. 
Ache gue when Puangier was w riting, the Eenglith “8 
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of commons, in a moment of faétious delirium, had pro” 
riounced a moft abfurd vote refpeéting the influence of the 
crown, and a Neapolitan writer might pardonably take that 
for true which was affirmed by a majority of the reprefenta« 
uves of the Britifh people. But the very pafling ot fuch a 
refolution was a refutation of the allegations on which it 
was founded; for if the influence of the crown had been fa 
great as the demagogues pretended, it would have been ef- 
tectually exercifed in preventing fuch a declaration.. Thepre- 
vious tranfactions of the fame reign, in which miniftry after 
miniftry had been expelled, becaufe the crown had not fut- 
ficient influence in parliament to enable them to retain their 
places, was a convincing document againft fuch an affertion ; 
and the fubfequent events, in which the cabinet was repeatedly 
taken by ftorm, and a junto held, while out of office, a fufficient 
torce in parliament to arreft the operations of government, 
till the throne was fortified by an appeal to the people, form 
ample grounds tor denying the truth of that vote on which 
Filangieri probably founded fome of his opinions and rea. 
fonings. 

In the houfe of lords, whatever may be attributed to the 
bithops, or whatever may be afcribed to the power of the 
king, his influence is lefs certain than may be imagined. A 
peer once Created, has attained the fummit of his hopes, 
and, ashe cannot be difplaced, has nothing to fear. ‘The 
bifhaps are nearly in the fame fituation; a few may, if their 
minds are corrupt, model their political conduét by the hope 
ot a beneficial tranflation; but this expeétation can operate 
only on very few, and the ignorant and illiberal alone will 
aflume, even in the heat of political controverfy, that all, 
who have attained the mitre have renounced the obligations 
of confclence, hondur, and patriotifm. It was not fo when 
both commons and peers fhrunk before the power of James, 
and the public {pirit which prevented’ the accomplifhment of 
his tyrannical intentions was excited by the calm vigour and 
temperate firmnefs of that learned and illuftrious body, 
Among the temporal peers, the king can be fuppofed to in- 
fluence only thofe whom he has created. The defcendants 
ot tholewho were called to their rank by his anceftors,. and 
the fucceffors of thofe whom he himfelf has made, arenot 
luppofed ta be bound by any ties, and their numbers mut 
always greatly exceed any that the king can create or the 
muniiter’ can fway: But ‘over thofe the ws es made he 
ein exereife no influence but that of office,’ which extends 
To Ver y lew, and always creates at leaft one enemy for every 
fread. Jn-an invefigation of the cenduét of flateimen, ‘tt 
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is not fuppofed that much will be expeéted from the opera. 
tion of gratitude. A king who expeéts that all who have 
received their dignities from his hands will fupport the 
meafures of his government, or even refrain from propofing 
and maintaining thofe which are besied to be moft repug- 
nant to his feelings and his confcience, will find hiumfelf woe- 
fully deceived. The credit derived from his regard, the 
wealth enjoyed through his bounty, the influence originally 
obtained through his favour, will be employed ia counter- 
aéting his meafures, harafling his mind, and even in attempts 
to alienate the hearts and inflame the pailions of his fubjeéis, 
till the difeuffion of imaginary grievances, and the detail of 
pretended wrongs fhall excite, not diiaffeétion alone, but 
con{piracy and rebellion. 

But if all the clamours againft influence were well founded, 
few would agree in Filangieri’s plan of reform, A houfe 
of peers elefied, and the perfons compofing it to be dif- 

laced by the vote of a majority, and then rendered inca- 
pable of holding any office, is an objet too ludicrous and 
contemptible to bear confideration. While the houfe of 
commons holds the national purfe, while miniflers are re- 
fponfible, while the treedom of {peech is retained 1n parlia- 
ment, and the freedom of the prefs and petition without, 
and*while either houfe can addrefs -his majelty to remove 
obnoxious perfons, and can profecute by impeachment, 
little danger is to be apprehended from the influence of the 
crown 

The fcheme by which Filangiert propofes to remove the 
laft defeét, the inftability of the conftitution, may be left 
to demonftrate its own ineffic acy without a comment. 


“¢ Tt has been laid down as a maxim, that to deprive the 
affembly of the right of altering or changing the fundamental 
laws which determine the form of the conttitution would be to 
deftroy the conftitution irfelf. It fhould be rendered therefore 
very dificult. The obje& might poffibly be obtained by a de- 
termination that to change, alter, or mtrodace any fundamental 
law, a majority fhould not be fufficient, but that the propofition 
fhoutd pats unanimoutly. This ftrong remedy would not deprive 
the affembly of its right, which it can never lofe, though it 
might proteét the conititution againft the continual viciflitudes 
which endanger its ftability and fafery. It would be a work-of 
difficulty indeed to procure a perfect unanimity in the aflembly, 
and it could only be expetted im the fingle cufe where the advan- 
tages from it appear fo decided as to be univ erfally defired, and 
fo ftriking as to be univerfally perceived. The conftitation in 
fuch a cafe would rather be perfetted than altered. It is, me 
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deed, the only inftance in which thé“ liberum vetd’’ is uféful 
even to a republic.’’ 


In the chapter which treats of the relation of the laws to 
the genius and difpofition of the people, the author, after 
inveltigating with great ability the difference between the 
ancient and modern inhabitants of Europe, and fome of its 
principal caufes, enforces the neceflity of counteracting the 
prevalent errorin the charatteriltics of each mation by the 
prudent ufe of laws. 


‘«¢ Borrowing an.example,’’ he fays, “ from France, we there 
find a nation volatile, a¢tive, of great invention, of refined 
tafte, and with fuch an excefs of vanity as to give the moft afto- 
nifhing encouragement to the polite arts and elegant manufa@tures. 
In this nation the occupation of the hufbandman, which is far 
removed from every thing that can flatter vanity, has great need 
of a decided fupport from the laws.. Agriculture muft be other. 
wife negleéted and ruined, Without any attention whatever 
from the legiflature, the arts and manufactures will always 
flourifh, and the French fafhions will continue to give the tafte 
to Europe. . The tafte of Paris-will determine that of the neigh. 
bouring nations, and even the drefs and ‘ornaments of. the female 
part Of this' voluptuous capital. will be preferred’ to the chafter 
but “more fimple graces of unaffeéted nature. This unbounded 
empire over the regions of tafte will be always in the pewer of 
the French without any encouragement from the ftate, but with. 
out this encouragement the country will be uncultivated and lan. 
guifh, as it has already languifhed, from the want of induftry 
and-tillage. Had the great Colbert perceived this truth, inftead 
of facrificing agriculture to: the arts, he would have combined 
the advantages of both, and» the ‘glory of his adminiftration 
might not have been yet problematical. 

** Southward of France we fee a people of a different genius, 
difpofition, and charaéter, Im the Spaniard there is a certain 
degree of probity which embellifhes his converfation, dignifies 
his friendfhips, and rans through the whole of his a¢tions and 
engagements. His manners are, however, marked with an ap- 
parenc ftiffnefs; he has an attachment to ancient cuftoms; he is 
fuperititious; and from a fpirit of pride fu labour to be 
difhonourable and exertion “difgraceful. The legiflator in 
his application: of the laws to this nation fhould in fome re- 
fpe€ts take’ advantage of the difpofition’ and charaéter of the 
people, and in others thould corre&{ them, The national inte. 
grity and honour, might be employed to promote their internal 
and external commerce, and their contracts might be ftript of a 
great part of the pompous-phrafeology which the legiflature bas 
introduced in other countries as bars againft chicanery and fraud. 
Their natural ftiffnefs might fopport the aufterity of’ morals ; 
the 
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the attachment to particular and ancient cuftoms might teach the 
legiflator, that the moft ufeful innovation would probably at firit 
be treated with contempt, and that, in confequence, every new 
propofition thould be weighed with caution, and adopted after 
the moft prudential preparation, Their fuperftition fhould point 
out the neceffity in Spain of an inquifition mbit an excefs of 
credulity, and impoftors who profit by it, inftead of one againit 
irreligion, which is not a Spanifh vice ; and’ the Jegiflation fhould 
be particularly attentive to the advancement of intelle¢tual light 
and knowlege, in the progrefs of which the happinefs of this 
kingdom is fo much concerned. . In the laft place, from the {piric 
of pride, that looks down with difdain on labour and exertion, 
he might colleét that Spain by its laws fhould not merely render 
induftry and exertion profitable in order to promote them, but fhould 
ennoble and make them refpectable, and for that purpofe fhould apply 
the very fpirit of pride that defpifes to make them honourable.’’ 


In giving fuch advice, the author fhows himfelf much 
better {killed in the art of government, as. tending to pro- 
mote its beft end, the happinefs of the people, than thofe 
rath pretenders, who, under the notion of reform, would 
fubvert every thing; or thofe imbecile and abje€ courtiers 


of popwienity, who, inftead of creating an impulfe in the 


public mind, wait for the difclofure of fome prevailing 
paflion or prejudice, that they may affume the merit ot 
yielding to public opinion. 

Filangier: invefligates, with much acutenefs and. learning, 
the fanciful opinions of Monteiquieu and others refpecting 
the influence of climate. . Noticing firft, the great changes 
which have token place, in procefs. of time, m the genius, - 
manners, and character of people inhabiting the fame fpot, 
he proceeds, 


‘* Is it to be acknowledged, that from the influence of climate 
the northern nations have been more paflionately attached to 
liberty, when we fee defpotifm eftablifh its empire in the fuffo- 
cating fands of Lybia ne frozen forefts of the north; in the 
fertile plains of Indoftan, and the dreary deferts of Scythia? Isit to 
be believed that the north was deftined to be frec, when we fee 
feudality extend its deftructive roots in Ruffia, Sweden, Hungary, 
Poland, and almoft the whole of Europe? , Is it to be fuppofed, 
that the influence of climate has cundemned men to flayery, when 
the wandering Arab has eluded for fo many ages the yoke of 
defpotifm, under which the Perfian, the Egyptian, and the Moor, 
upon bis very borders, groan? . Are not the independent Tartars 
and the Siberian flaves to be found under the fame parallel ? Are 
the frequent fuicides in England, to be attributed to its climate, 
when.we have an inftance of no lefs than fifty in one year at 


Paris? 
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Paris? when Geneva has ten or twelve in a year; when in Rome 
during fix centuries that of Lucretia was only known, and after- 
wards, without any alteration of the climate, within the {pace 
of a few years, Cato, Brutus, Caffius, and Anthony, fell by their 
own hands.’’ 


Yet, as it is not the habit of this author to adopt or rejeét | 
fyftems in the grofs, he fixes on the be pei, propofitions 
as a rational medium between Montefquieu and Hume. 


«¢ 1, The climate has an influence over the phyfical and moral 
qualities of man as a concurrent but not an abfolute caufe. 

‘¢ 2, Its influence is fenfible and great in powerful climates, 
or very hot and very cold ones, but is fearcely difcernible in 
temperate ones. 

<¢ 3, The fole pofition of a country refpeéting the fun ought not 
to determine our opinion of its climate. 

‘© 4, Whatever be the force of this influence, the legiflator 
fhould not flight it. He fhould counteract its effeéts where 
they are hurtful; fhould take advantage of them where they 
are ufeful; and fhould refpeét them where they are indifferent.’’ 


The fertility or fterility of the foil, the local fituation and 
extent of a country, and its religion, are confidered in fepa- 
rate chapters as objcéts of the relation of laws. On the tan 
of thefe points Filangieri treats with a degree of found and 
rational piety which moft advantageoufly diftinguifhes him 
from the mock philofophers of the age, whofe mifchievous 
{peculations have beenat once mn eg anditsfcourge. After 
noticing the injuries which morality muft have fuftained in 
the nations of the ancient heathen world, from the abandoned 
examples afforded in the lives of their deities, and the dif. 
ficulty of reforming fuch a fyitem of worfhip, without de- 
ftroying the religion itfelf, he points out the great advantage 
of the Chriftian difpenfation, and the facility of reforming 
any errors which may prevail in pra€tice, not by fubverting, 
but by reforting to, the principles of that religion. © « ° 


«« Europe,’” he fays, ‘ is now in poffeffion of a divine: reli- 
gion, which does not obftruét but improve morality, and does 
not deftroy but protect pubiic fociety and public order, To the 
menaces of the laws againft offence it has added the idea of a 
jut and omnipotent Judge, from whom neither walls nor dark. 
nefs can conceal iniquity or crimes, It is this religion which re. 
{trains the paffions, and is jealous not only of criminal aétions, 
but criminal*thoughts and wifhes. It unites the individual with 
the individual; attaches the fubje&t to the fovereign; difarms 
the injured, bu: direts the magiftrate to revenge his wrongs. 
It prefcribes a worlhip and fome facred ceremonies, ‘but difpenfes 
with 
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with them when the neceffitics of the flate require it. Wath 
fuch a religion the legiflator would have few embarraiments, and 
it would be his duty to protect it from the infults of incredulity 
and fuperitition. He fhould ftady to preferve its purity, which 
might be endangered by its enemies and its own unprudent 
minifters. ‘Thefe would be all the fervices required of hun, and 
in return for them they would authorife him’ to expe@.evéry ad- 
vantage from religion. Such is the difference between the tela. 
tion of the laws to a falfe religion anda true one. The, principles 
which flow from the firft mult be principles of correction; from 
the latter, principles of fimple protection, and the prevention of 
abufes' is the whole of this fimple protection. A body of laws 
which limited the number of ecclefiaftics tothe real wants of 
religion ; which equally prevented the clergy stom rioting in 
opulence or finking into mifery; which, whilft it deprived onc 
part of the order of their temporal power, fecured the reit froin 
poverty; which fettled a regular and fixed flipend on every 
minifter in proportion to his rank, his ecclefiaitical dignity or 
fan&tidns, might prevent many abnies of religion, and prove its 
firmeft bulwark. It would add perfonal reverence to the fanc. 
tity of the order, and augment the profperity of ‘the ftate.”” 


The fir eight chapters of the fecond book are devoted 
to the fubjett of population, a topic on which fo much has 
been written fince the tune of Filangieri’s {peculations, that 
there is little in his brief treatife to recommend it peculiarly 
to notice, The opinions. are mild, humane and rationals 
in the colleétion of fas the author has fallen into occa- 
fional miftakes, by relying on {pecious authorities, which were, 
however, geverally belieyed at the time when he wrote. 

The riches of nations, he obferves, have three principal 
ources; agriculture, the arts or manufactures, and. com- 
merce. Agriculture he confiders as the point where all the 
economical lines fhould meet and terminate. .It {hould be 
the ruling intereft which dirééts and RONCARE EET) inferior 
one, and at the fametime be the eterna! foundation on which 
the legiffator fhould ereft the great edifice of natiénal opu- 
lence. On thele principles he examines the obfacleswhich 
impede agriculture in three claffes: Thofe arifing, from,the 
government or its adminutration; tiofe from the laws; and 
laffly, thofe from the immenfe grandeur (largene{s) of the 
capitals. In his view of this fubje@ Filangiert agrees with 
the beil modern writers in decrying thofe politrcians who 
hope to create plenty by teftraining the export of grain. 


— * 


He cites as an authority the Marquis de Galliani, author of 
Dialogues Jur tes C ommerce. des Grains, and late years have 
produced a mofl able and intelligent aflertor of the fame 
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opinions in Lord Sheffield. Among the caufes which tend 
to opprefs agriculture, Filangiert numbers the appeal from 
provincial tribunals to thofe in the metropolis. 


<¢- The parties to the fuits are often induced to a:tend their 
progrefs in perfon, and whilft they ftay in the metropolis their 
affairs in the country are negleéted, and they fometimes acqui 
an anfortunate attachment to the pleafures or vices of the coal: 
which continoes for the remainder of their lives. England is in 
a great meafure free from this inconvenience. Its juries are 
always: taken from the vicinage of the place where the caufe of 
ation is fuppofed to have arifen; they have a foreman, and exer. 
cife their fun@ions before one of the twelve judges. The king- 
dom is alfo divided into circuits, affizes are holden twice in every 
year fot the trials of fuits and criminal offences in the different 
counties, and as the ftay of the judge is limited, from his pre- 
fence being necefflary in the next county, if the jury do not 
agree in their verdict, the judge fets out to finifh his circuit, and 
the jury are under the neceflity of following him*, The ma- 
giftrates and judges, therefore, trayel in England,.and not the 
parties,’’ 


In treating of the arts and commerce, the author naturally 
¢xamines the propriety of companies, corporations, and pri- 
vileges of various kinds; the live of debtor and creditor 
and of bankruptcy in different countries are allo noticed, 
and a confiderable thare of attention is beftowed on taxation, 
the diftribution of riches, and luxury. On all thefe fub- 
jets he difplays his charaGteriftic humanity and benevolence, 
and an extenfive information. That an Englith writér fhould 
not agree with a Neapolitan in every affertion or argument 
advanced on thefe fubje&s cannot be matter of furprife; 
but perhaps it is as high a compliment as can be paid to the 
author in fach an effay as the prefent to fay, that if affent 
is withheld from any propofition, or conviétion does not at- 
tend every argument, the fentiment of efteem and refpeét 
for‘an enlightened, indufttious, and virtuous man, labour- 
ing-for the benefit of all his fellow-creatures, and feeking 
their good by temperate.and rational means, is never for a 
moment fufpended. Nor is it to be underftood, that the 
diffent here intimated extends to many particulars. Some 





* « Such an inftance has not, 1 believe, occurred in the mo- 
dern hiftory of Britith jurifprudence ; but Filangieri appears to 
have the authority of the Lil, Aff. (fol. 40. pl. 11-) for his af- 
fertion.’* Tranflator. 
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of his opinions are exprefled with particular forcey:as the 
following : 


«© Tf the internal commerce of a kingdom be neceffary for its 
external commetce, the firft care of government fhould’ be di- 
rected to the internal part of the fate. The confirnction: of 
soads and canals of communication, by facilitating the paflage ot 
the produce of the country, muft facilitate its: internal traffic, 
and are the greateft encowragements that cambe given:te its in- 
ternal commerce and indufiry. Bring men: together, you make: 
them laborious and induitrious; feparate them, they ate favages, 
incapable even of the idea of the degree of perfettion’te: which 
they might afcend,’’ 


It is not eafy to réad the following paffage, without 
grieving at the deftruétion of the little free ihates, whole 
utility and virtue it defcribes and commemorates. 


* ExcluGve of the fruitfulnefs of ferility of a foil) the’ fitua- 
tidn of countties and their extent ‘will naturally determine the 
fpecies of commerce. A country which ‘has but a trifling tract 
of territory, with a number of ports, but without canals or 
ravigable rivers, is more adapted to the commerce of economy. 
On the contrary, one with a confiderable extent of ‘territory, 
with few ports, ‘tnd only wathed on oné’ fide by the {€a, oughe 
fo prefer the’cormpierce of property to ‘any other.’ Whete'an on- 
fortunate fituation is united with an wifortunate foil, if the 
country be a fmall inland country, the legiflator fhould tufn all 
his thoughts towards the promotion ,of the arts:and” manufac-' 
cures; and they fhould be the foundations of its*tradéi and’ com 
merce,’ “Geneva, ‘by thefe means, without the advantage of the 
feay and.almoft without territory, is become one ‘of the riche 
cities of Burope, By thefe means the'had the glory of affitting 
Henry 1V, during the war of the League, refifted the difciplined 
troops of the Duke of Savoy, and triumphed over. the treafures 
and ferocious ambition of Philip Il. By the fame means ‘man 
of the little German ftates have lately flourithed, nécetebitned 
ing the weaknefs of their fovereigns, and the actual poverty. of 
their inhabitants.’ 3 : a 

j 

One more extraft is given: {rom the work of this learned 
and candid aathor, as it fhows the juf'nefs of his views on 
a fubjeft which has,,of late years, ocoupied fo much of the 
attention of the profligate barbarians who, by their afcen- 
dancy over the deluded inhabitants of France, have ruled, 
ina great meafure, the actions and opinions ef the reft’ of 
Europe. Fhe fubject is the deftru€tion of Great Britaim 


** Crofling the channel,’’ Filangieri fays, aftcr fome obfer. 
vations on France, ** we come te England. Almoft all Europe 
: declared 
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declared againft her in a late war, and joined in the with for the 
independence of her American colonies; and perhaps her national 
faperiority, her glory, the extent of her power, and her exclu- 
five mriysing which nearly refembles that of ancient Rome, 
may have been the caufe of the eninity or jealoufy of many other 
commercial nations. Notwithftanding their prejudices, their 
enmity, or their jealoufy, Europe, far from being defirous of the 
ruin of Great Britain, ought to fear it. Particular and univer- 
fal ititerefts are fo much blended with each other, and fo ftrictly 
connected, that all _the members of the great fociety of Europe 
fhould beas apprehenfive of any difafters that may happen to 
Great Britain, as Great Britain herfelf. If by any commotion a 
fatal change fhould take place in England, andthe genius that 
decides the fate of nations fhould doom her to deftruction; if 
weakened by a long and expenfive war, and bankrupt from the 
extent of her national debt, her liberty fhould be exchanged for 
flavery, and the become either the prey of a foreign tyrant or 
a native defpot,- what would be the fituation of the reft of 
Europe ? 
ae Pras. would 'undoybtedly be teleafed from a powerful and 
neighbouring enemy. Spain would recover what fhe has been 
deprived of by Britith valour, and again fee the pretended keys 
of the Mediterranean in her own poileffion. Holland, the rival 
of Great. Britain, notwithftanding the lofs of an immenfe fom 
by the failure of the Englith funds, would confider herfelf repaid 
by the ruin of a nation as induftrious and commercial as herielf, 
with the fuperior advantage of internal fituation and external 
cfedit. Ruffia, Denmark, and Sweden would fee with pleafure 
a power crumble into pieces that had extended. its influence even 
te their own feas. But haye thefe fuppofitions. apy folid pyin, 
ciples to reft upon, and are not thefe apparent advantages merely 
delufive ones? Such a mighty revolution might be only ,the 
proof of the precarious fituation of the reft of Europe, and a 
picfage of fimilar convulfions that might lead to its general ruin, 
Whenever the Englifh foreign territories fhall be detached. from 
Great Britain, are the Spanifh, Portuguefe, and French onés to 
be expeéted to continue under. the government of thefe, feveral 
tates? "The thunder of independence has already fhaken one part 
of America, and in time’ the fhock will be inevitably communi. 
cated to this vaft continent.” America will then becomé from end 
to ead independent of Europe, and the politician may juftly’ afk 
in thofe cireumftances »what will be:our comnterce? “What will 
Europe have to barter for the. produce of America,. and how are 
Peruvians and. Brafilians.to.be paid?. Perhaps. with. che produée 
of Europe. .The greareft parts however, of European § 
mayabe raifed in, America asfoon as it is fufficiently cultivated, 
and many of our manyfactures and our, arts already flousify in 
Pennfylyania. Ave we.to pay oa with the produce of the aft? 
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The lofs of America will alfo deprive us of the Eaft: Indian 


trade, which is now carried on at its expence, and by its means. 
Without the filver-mines of Potofi we fhould not be able to pro, 
cure the {pices of Afia, nor the filks and muflins of Coromandel, 
The commerce of Europe would therefore in all probability fhare 
the fortune of that of England, and the ruin of the one would 
include the ruin of the other. Yet the abfurd fpirjt of jealoufy 
has blinded many of the European governments. in fuch A man. 
ner that they have themfelves prepared the materials which may 
one day contribute to their deftruction, and offered all the affift, 
ance in their power to the very hands that may hereafter forge 
their chains.’’ 


Learning, induftry, moderation, benevolence, prety, and 
a moft exemplary felf-denial, are the chara€terics of Filan- 
sieri, as he difplays himfelf in this work. ‘To his tranflator 
he owes the advantage of appearing before the Britifh public 
with his ftyle undeformed, and his fenfe unpolluted. Sir 
R. Clayton has evidently beftowed great pains on his tafk, 
and he has moft honourably acquitted himfelf. Indepen, 
dently of the {kill he has fhown as a tranflator, his learning, 
and the correftnefs of his judgment on many of the fub- 
jeéts treated by his author, have been difplayed in notes, 
at once ornamental and beneficial to the work and honour. 
able to himlelt. . 





Art. VII. Oriental Cuftoms: or an Illuftration of the Satred 
Scriptures, by an explanatory Applicatran of the Cuftems and 
Manners of the Eaftern Nations, and efpecially the Jews, 
there:n alluded to. Calie&ted from the moft celebrated Tra- 
wellers, and the moft eminent Critics. By Samuel Burder, 
Vol. If, Syo. $94 pp. 9s. Williams and Smith. 1807, 


N a former o¢cafion we have fpoken favourably of the 
‘aft volume of this Work, the original idea of which 

was conceived and fuccefsfully executed in four yolumes 
by the learned Harmer. This work may, however, and 
indeed ought to be, confidered as an interefting and ufeful 
i buftration of the facred Scriptures, from an examination 
into the manners of the Eaftern nations as_reprefented in 
the moft authentic books of travels. Mr. Burder’s reading 
muft have been very extenfive and his diligence very great. 
He might, however, we think, have found fomething to his - 
peiaete in the late travels in Africa, particularly in Bruce, 
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who had perpetually in view the manners and cuftoms of tha 
Jews: The following extraft may be thought fuflicient. 


““* No. 1285.—St. John ii. tr. There. eas aH marringe it 
Cang.} The following circumftances, as conneéted with mar. 
riage, are tuo remarkable to be paffed over untioticed. * Upon 
ordinary oceafions it was ufaal to throw amongft the populace, 
as the praceffion'moved along, money, fweetmeats, flowers, and 
other articles; which the people caught in cloths made for fuch 
occafions, ftretched in a particular manner upon frames. With 
regard to money, -however, there appears often to_have been a 
mixture of economy, or rather of deception; which probably 
arofe from the neceflity of complying with a cuftom, that mighe 
be ill fuited to the tortunes of fome, and to the avarice of 
others: for we find that it was not uncommon to colleé bad 
money, called se/d, at a low. price, to throw away ,at nuptial 
proceffions. 

‘¢ "the bride on the day of marriage was condu&ted with great 
ceremony by her friends to her hufband’s heufe: and immediately. 
on her arrival fhe made him a variety of prefents; efpecially of 
houfehold furniture, with a fpear and a tent. ‘There feems to be 
a curious fimilitude in fome of 'thefe ceremonies to cuftoms which 
prevailed among the old.Germans, before they left their forefts, , 
as well as among the Gothic nations, after they were eftablithed in 
their conquefts. ‘Tacitus obferves, that the German bridegrooms. 
and brides made each other reciprocal prefents, and particularly of 
arms and cattle. The gifts made to an Eaftern bride appear 
likewife to have been upon the fame principle with the morgen. 
gabe, or morning gift, which it was common for Euro an hof. 
bands in the early and middle ages to prefent to his wife on the 
morning after marriage.’  ,,. , 

RicHarpson’s Differt, on the Eaft, p. 343, 

© Now. 1286,—-iie 9. The ruler of the feaf.| It was. the 
cuftom amongft the ancients,at,feafts to choofe a king or mafter, , 
to order how much, each gueft fhould drink, whom all the com. , 
pany were obliged’to obey.:: He was chofen by throwing: dige, 
upon the fides of which were engraven or painted the images of 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Venus, and Diana. He who 
threw up Venus was made’.king) as Horace infinuates: Quem. 
Venus dicet arbitrum bibendi, b. 1i.:0d.' 7. whom Venus fhall ap- 
point judge of drinking.’ 

“© No, 1°87.-iii. 10." Art thou a mafter of» Ifracl, and. 
krowé/? not thee thidge?}' "Thérewere feveral ceremonies to be 
performed by all who'became Jewith profelyies, The fir was 
circumcifion! ‘the féeond was wafhing or baptifm> and the third 
Was tlrat of offering facrifice. It was a common opinion ‘among 
the Jews concerning thofe who had gone through all thefe cere. 
monics, that they oaght to-be looked upon as new-born infants; - 
Maimonides fays..it in exprefs terms. ‘.A Gentile who has.be-. 
come 
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come a profelyte, and a flave who is fet at liberty, are both as it 
were new-born babes; which is the reafon why thofe who before 
were their parents are now no longer fo.’ Hence it is evident 
that nothing could be more juft than Chrift’s reproaching Nicodes 
mus with his being a maiter in Ifrael, and yet being at the fame 
time ignorant how a man could be born a fecond time. 

Freury’s Hif. of Ifraclites, p. 201. 


No, 1288.—vi. 11. And Fefus took the loaves, and abben 
be had given thanks, he difributed to the difciples.} Gratitude té 
God for the common bleflings of providence is certainly the duty 
of thofe who enjcy them; and is very properly exprefied by giv. 
ing thanks on their reception. Such a practice we find to have 

revailed both amongft heathens, Jews, and Chriftians. 

«« That it prevailed amongit the heathens is certain from’ the 
following tefimonies. Athenwus fays (Derpmo/oph. lib. ti.) that'in 
the famous regulation made by Amphi¢tyon king of ‘Athens with 
refoe& to the ufe of wine, both in facrifices’and'at home, he re- 
quired that the name of Fapiter the /ufiainer thould be decently 
and reverently pronounced. The fame writer (lib. iv. p. 149.) 
quotes Hermeias, an author extant in his time, who mentions a 
people in Egypt, inhabitants “of the city of Naucratis, whofe 
cuftom it was on certain occafions, after they had placed them- 
felves in the ufual pofture of eating at the table, ‘to rife again 
and knecl; the prieft then chanted a grace according to a ftated 
form amongft them, after which they joined in the meal ina 
folemn facrificial manner. It was alfo a religious ufage amongtt 
the ancient Greeks, and derived to them from yet older ages: 
Clement of Alexandria informs us, that when they met together 
to refrefh themfelves with the juice of the grape, they aan a 

iece of mufic, which they called a fcholion, Livy (lib. 39.) 
beak of it asa fettled cuftom among the old Romans, that 
they offered facrifice and prayer to the gods at their meals. But 
one of ths fulleft teftimonies to our purpofe is given by Quin. 
tilian, (Declam. 301.) Adifti menfam, ad quam cum venire capimus, 
deos invocamus, We approached the table, and then invoked the 

ods. : 

. * Trigantius, a jefuit, in his narrative of the expedition of 
their mihonaries into China, (b. i. p. 69.) fays of the Chinefe, 
that ‘ before they place themfelves for partaking of an entertain. 
ment, the perfon who makes it fets a veffel, either of ‘gold, or 
filver, or marble, or fome fuch valuable material; ina charger full 
of wine, which he holds with both his hands, and then makes a 
low bow te the perfon of chief quality or charaéter at the table. 
Then from the hall or dining-room he goes into the porch or 
entry, where he again makes a very low bow, and, turning his 
face to the fouth, pours out this wine upon the ground as a 
thankful oblation to the Lord of heaven. After this, repeating 
his reverential obeifance, he returns into the hall.’ 
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«« As to the fentiments and behaviour of the Jews on this 
point, Jofephus, detailing the cuftoms of the Effenes, fays, that 
the prieft begs a blefling before they prefume to take ary-gourith- 
ment; and it is looked upon as a great fin to take or taite before. 
And when the meal is over, the pricft prays agains and the 
company with him blefs and praife God, as their preferver, and 
the donor of their life and nourifhment. From the Hebrew ritual 
it appears, that the Jews had their ae and pfalms of thankf. 
giving not only: after eating their paflover, but on a variety of 
other oceafidns, at and after meals, and even between their feveral 
courfes and difhes; as when the beft of their wine was brought 
epon the table, or the fruit of the garden, 

«« The praétice of the Jews is farther difcovered ‘by the con- 
du&t. of Chritt.. . After jeating the paffover, himfelf and the 
difciples. fang an hymn, Matt, xxvi. 30. Learned’ men ‘have 
thought this-hymn to-have been fome ftated form io ufe amon 
the Jews.,,. Others fay itywas part.of the book of :Pfalms. How- 
ever that bep:the:Jews are faid to have their zemiroth,. verfes. or 
fongs of ,thankfgiving, to this day. We may alfo obferve, that 
when Chrift. fupped withthe two difciples at Emmaus, be task 
byead aud bleffed ity Luke xxiv. 30+ TE 

‘<The primitive Chriftians appear univerfally to. have ob. 
fer ved ° this cuftom, We sead that St. Paul awhen be had fpokex 
teak bread, aud gave thanks to God in. the prefence of them all, and 
when he had broken it, began to.cat, ACs XXVM- 35». In the 
duys immediately following the apoftles, we trace this practice in 
the writings of the fathers, particularly in the Clemeriting cog. 
fitutions, in Chryfoftom, and Origen.’’ P. 340. anit ¢ 


Mr. Burder, as before, commences with the book of 
Genefis, and proceeds regularly through the facred yolume 
to the book ‘of Revelations, explaining in the mannetdbove 
represented certain pallages which occur in each, ‘or certain 
ciifloms peculiar to the nations of the Fatt. 
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Arr. Vill. The ‘Hiflory and Antiquities of the Church» and 
City of Lichfield; containingiits ancient:aud prefent Mate Civil 
and Leylefia/l~al, ‘collated from various public: Recordsardd 
other authentic Evidences. By the Rev. Thos. Harwood, 
‘PS. A. late of Univerfily College, Oxfird.” 410.” Cadet 
and Dayies; if. ds. ~1806./! . ' » 29% 


YWVHOEVER well performs an undertaking like this bed 

‘fore us, miuft poffefs fo many and fuch various qualities 
and talents, that few can be expééted to obtain ata 
ome cefs, 
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cefs, and flighter failures. and defeéts are entitled to great 
imdalgence. It is not often that we meet with thole who 
combine folid acquirements of learning with acutenefs of 
difcrimination, fagacity of remark, and diligence of en- 
quiry. Yet where ancient inftitutions are to be traced to 
their origin, the charaéters of their founders in¢efligated, 
memorials of remarkable’ perfonages detailed, charters, -pii- 
vileges, cuftoms, with all their peculiarities and diftinGtions, 
animadverted upon and explained, all the qualities enumerated 
above, and others alfo, appear to be indifpenfably neceflary. 
The topography of our country has become of late years a 
favourite obje&t of refeareh and enquiry, and fome excellent 
produétions of this kind have ay peared fince the intro- 
duétion of the Brith Critic.  f'Mr, Hartwood's work 
fhall not appear to deferve a place. among the firft, it 
fiands high above many, and is faitly to. be chatted in the 
middle rank, and is altogether a convenient. and ufeful ap- 
pendage to Britifh ae The volume commences 
with an account of the church and its, antiquities, and this 
occupies the greater part of the work. It is too: minute 
in fome refpetis, and too inanimate in others. Its ‘cere 
tainly very proper that we fhould be able to ledrn Who filled 
certain fituations at certain times, when circumflances may 
make it rieceifary; but it‘feems to” be ufelefsly welling out 
a volume to print page after page of names of individuals, 
of whom no more is faid than that they lived and died. ...-. 
The part we thall fele& as a fpecimen is the account of 
the celebrated Elias Athinolé. be 


Of Elias Affimole, a native of this city, the following 


account is extracted from his own diary i—, , 

« J, Elias Afhmole, was the fon and only child of Simon 
Afhmole*, of Lichfield, fadler, elde%t fon of Mr. Thomas Afh- 
mole, twice bailiff of that corporation. . I was born the 23d of 
May, 1617, and baptized on the ad of June following, at St: 
Mary’s church, in : ae My fponfors were, Mr. ifto. 

her Baxter, one of the proctors of the bishop's court, and Mr, 
bmey, facrift of the cathedral church. phen or vais 

“* Twas taught Latin at the’ grammar-fchool, and becante a 
chorifter in the cathedral church. Mr. Mefienger,.and, after 


tila " ee 


«* ® Simon Afhmole, who died in 1634, had- many. of his 
early years abroad. : His firtt voyage was to Ireland with Robert, 
Earl of ‘Effex; he -alfo attended his fon, who was afterwards fo 
nearly connected with this city; into the Palatinate, ahd by 
whem he was much refpected,’’ 
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him, Mr. Toby Henchman, taught me Latin. Mr. Hench. 
man afterwards removed to Drayton, in Buckinghamfhire. . 

“©1645. The beginning of this year (as alfo part of the jaft) 
was fpent at Oxford, by Mt. Hill, of Lichfield *, and myfelf, 
infoliciting the Parliament there agzinft Colonel Bagot, Gover- 
nor of Lichhield, for oppofin 8 the execution of the King’s com. 
miffion of excifo, ie ‘Hill and myfelf being Commiffioners) ; 
whereupop, ‘Jan. 8, a letteriwas fent, to fetch the Colongl 
thithere......» 

“ 1646, July 14. Lichfield Clofe was furrendered to me 
Parliamepty ha 
cxyer JU, 31 “Mr, Richard Harrifon, Minifter of Tet. 
nall formerly ; ae afterwards of Lichfield. told me of my mo. 
thet’s death, and’ that fhe died about the 8th or gth of July, of 
ihe plague; that city being vifited this fummer. 

“ej P2008. 3, Mr. ‘Biot moved me’ to refer controverly 
between’ me’ and my uncle Afhinole. * 

«OF, 33 ¥65 33" Mr. “Anthony Diot reconciled me to my 
untle tT)" 

“ March > ¥662. °° I'fent' 2 fet of fervices and anthems to 
Lichfield'cat edral, ‘which coft*me 161. ¢ 

‘+ Aug: , 1660 T bought Mr. Turnpennie’s intereft in 
the leafe of lomerich lands.’ 





———? 


. Gat Johin Hill, Ef. Town.clerk of Lichfield, refided at the 

riery. 

“+ Their difference arofe concerning a houfe which Bliae 
claimed as his own. 
‘« { The following letter accompanied this gift :-— 

‘“‘ For my honoured’ friend, Mr. Zachary, Turnepenny, Sub 
chanter of the cathedrall church of Lichfield, at his boufe in 
the Clofe iS Lichfield. (Carriage of the box paid for.) 

“Mr? ubchanter, 

+ «© | have ‘now, fent downe by Mr. Rixam your gg 

carrier, a fétt of church apt and anthems, for the ufe of 


yor with two bookes of ruled paper wherein to 
ai ; rabid ox oid 


organ parts for both; fh‘all"i2z and well 

the epifcopall Uh arm of yo" fee’ oni’ the forefide, and af 
owne tipon This “ free. will offting, woh wishes 
chateFalt Sid wing xe dedicate to the fervice of yor. 


temple ; sod, jeny_aa pion & ufe be made of them, in fovodiog. 
forth the praifes of the Almighty, as the donation hath fineetity 


of heart 
"”. from yor. real friend and moft humble ferv', 
Midle Temple, E. ASHMOLE.”’ 
May 3, 1662. 


G ¢ Feb. 
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74 Harwood's Hiftory of Lichfield. 
“ Feb. 13, 1664. I gave 2ol. towards the sepair of Lich. 
field minfter. . 
«* Jan. 17, 1666, I beftowed on the Bailiffs of Lichfield * a 
large chaced filver bow] and cover, which coft me 231, 8s. * 
ee OV, 





‘« * The following is the letter:of thanks from the Corpora- 


tion of Lichfield upon the receipt of this filver bow], prefented 
to them by Mr. Afhmole :— 


‘« For the truly honoured Elias Afhmole, Efq. at his chamber 
in the Middle Temple, over Serjeant Maynard’s chamber. In 
his abfence, to be left with the butler or porter of the Middle 
Temple, London. 

‘* Honoured Sir, 


‘© Upon Thurfday, being the 17th day of this inftant 
January, (a day ever to be rwbrical among our city remem- 
brances) we received your Tina argentea, your munificent filver 
bowl, cloathed in its delivery with all thofe rich circumftances 
of advantage, that could poffibly either enable the gift to be- 
{peak the goodnefs and prudence of the giver, or invite the fairett 
acceptation in the receiver. For we confider the perfon from 
whom :—It is the gift of an Elias, a herald not only proclaim- 
ing, but actually contributing good things to our city; and that 
by the hands of a Zacharias +, a faithful meflenger, who, with 
the gift did emphatically communicate the fenfe and good affection 
of the giver. And if we confider the time is was prefented; it 
was’ the day of our Epiphany feflions of the peace for this city, 
where our Bailiffs, High Steward, Sheriff, Grand Jury, and the 
reft of the body politic of this ancient and loyal corporation, 
together with other perfons of quality, both of the clergy and 
laity, were eonnenil together, and fo became prefent at this 
great offering: as if fome propitious ftars arifing in the Eaft, had 
(at this time) gone before our Magus, fteering its courfe to this 
our city of Litchfield, (the Sarepta of our Elias) and ftood over 
the new ‘erected pyramids of our cathedral, (where as yet a ftat 
appears) darting its benign influence upon this poor, and loyal 
city, inviting the Magi from afar, to offer fome tribute to it; a 
city that-hath nothing to glory in, but its ancient and modem 
loyalty to God and Cafar, evidenced by ‘her antient bearing ih 
the city efcotcheon, (three knights martyred) as ancient as: the 
days of Diecletian, and her name fignifying a field of blood 
then fpilt, to which may be well added her modern and unparal- 
leled loyalty to that bleffed faint, (now in heaven) King Charles 
the Martyr; univerfally witneffed by thofe honourable marks, 
traces. and wounds of loyalty, fhe yet bears upon her perfony 


* Zacharias Turnpenny, Sacrift ef the cathedral. 
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© Nov. 25, 1667. E took a leale of the M *am Lich. 
field from the Bailiffs, and this day paid 20, vareat Gel! fine. . 
« Jan. 11, 1668. Paid Mr. Rawlins, aol. the. remaining 
part of my. fine for the Moggs at Lichfield. n> aw 
SBR 
temples, ftreets, and walls; (trophies of horiout) aig tty 
blazing to the world the trueheraldry of her ancient artis; nor 
have you only given us this great cratera (upon which ‘you have 
wifely impreft our city-arms) to folace tht beft of thé city, ‘after 
their time of fuffering, but like one of rhofe true Magi, that 
offered to Chrift in his pooreft condition, you have largely offcred 
to the repair of his church,’ our ruined cathedral, whieh, by the 
unwearied labour, prudénce, piety, and ‘chatity ‘ of. qr ‘good 
Bifhopt, a fecond Cedda, and’ the charity’ of yourfelf, and 
others, happily depofited in his hands, is (almoft toa me fo 
well and fo foon reftored again, But you have Iikewife anhhally, 
and liberally offered, relieved,. and refrefhed Chrift in his mém- 
bers, the poor of our city t. , And a8 if yowinténded pioufly to 


engrofs an 





cover all our neceffities, under that warm and nourifh- 
ing mantle of Elias, we, have received intimation $f your pro- 
mifes of greater good. intended this city, ‘Now, Sit,’ give us 
leave to conclude (having been already too tedious) by inform- 
ing you that, according to your defire, (upon the ‘firft receipt of 
your Poculum Charitatis, at the fign of the George for England) 
we filled it with catholic wine, and devoted it a fober health toe 
our moft. gracious .King, which. (being of fo large a continent)* 
paft the hands of ‘thirty to pledges nor did, we forget yourfelf in 
the next place, being our great Mecenas; affuring you, that 
(God willing).we fhall take courfe that this gteat Tina argentea 
fhall, with, our city mace, and other publick enfigns of dignity 
and authority, be carefully tranfmitted, by indenture, from 
Bailiffs to Bailiffs, in‘a continual fucceffion, fo long as this an. 
cient and loyal corporation, through the favour of princes (which, 
we hope, we fhall never forfeit) fhall havé a charter to give it 
life and being, . For which end, your many other other multi. 
plied favours to this poor city, we, the prefent Bailiffs of this 
city do, in the name, and, by the defire, of our whole company, 
return you moft hearty hanks, fubfcribing ourfelves, what we 


truly are, ‘. : . 
‘* Sir, your obliged Ark faithful friends, 
QO jerve you, 
Lichfield, 26 "~~ JOHN BURNES, 
Jan..1666......... oe» wenraneney, odes _ BAKER’? 


‘ * Thig word Mopgs, (called in ancient deeds /e Mogges) is 
probably a corruption of bog, a quagmire.” , 
+ Dr. Hackets = * + See page 369. 
Gz #6 Sept. 
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76 Harwood’ s Hiftery of Lichfield. 
** Sept. any 1669- I let a leafe of Hammerwich Lands te 


H. Aldrich, for feven years. . 

“¢ Aug. 10, 1761. Went to Lichfield with my wife *, where 
we were entertained by the Bailiffs, at a dinner and a great 
banquet. 

"Sept. 29, 1673. Renewed my Ieafe of Hammerwich 
Lawds, from the Vicars of. Lichfield. 

“ Aug. 1, +074: Lent Mr. Edward Hopkins, ool. 
upon a mortgage of his lands in Little Pipe, near Lichfield. 

“¢;March 31, 1676. My brother Hasrifon, ‘of Lichfield, 
died +. 

* July 2, 1677, I fealed a leafe of my houfe in Lichfield, 
to Mr, Falkingham, for eight years. Another, to Henry Al. 
drich, of the lands in Hammerwich, for feven years. Another, 
to Mr, William Webb, of the Moggs, in Lichfield, for eleven 

ears. 
me Aug. 1, 1677. Received my mortgage-money from 
Hopkins, 

“© Nov. 4, 1677. Mr. Rawlins, Town-clerk of Lichfield, 
acquainted me, that Mr. Richard Dyott, Parliament-man for 
that city, was likely to die; and that the Bailiffs, &c. were 
willing to chufe me in his room: but I anfwered, I had no in- 
clination to acoept that honour, and therefore defired him to give 
my thanks to all that were fo well affected to me. 

“* Nov. 19, 1677. Having received feveral letters from 
Lichfield, to requeit me to ftand for a Parliament-man there, I 
at length confented, provided it was not too Jate; and by at- 
tempting it by others for me, found it was fo; for I found the 
Magiftrates and friends not fo cordial to me as I expetted; and 
therefore drew off, and would not ftand, 

«« May 17, 1682, George Smalridge was elefted out of 
Weftmintter School to go to Chrift Church, in Oxford. 

P 5 April 26, 1683. Dr, Smallwood, Dean of Lichfield, 
ied, 

‘« March 2, 1685. I received an obliging letter from ® thé 
Bailiffs, Juftices, &c. of Lichfield; fo alfo from the Dean; 
inviting me to ftand to be one of their Burgeffes for Parliament, 
I fent them word that I would ftand : Fis Js 

‘* March 3. Whereupon they fet aboat getting votes for me, 
and I found the citizens very afféftionate and hearty. About a 
fortnight after, my Lord Dartmouth told me, the King would 
take it kindly from me, if 1 would give way ‘to Mr. Lewfon. 
Upon this I applied myfelf to my Lord Treafurer, and defired 





«« * She was his third wife, the damghter of Sir William 
Dugdale.” . 
‘* + He was Vicar of St. Mary’s.’” 


ie 
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t> know of him the King’s pleafure, by whom I found it was 
the King’s defire; and. then’ I immiediately wrote down, to 
acquaint my ‘friends that I-would refign; but they would not’ 
believe my letter, which occafioned me to go to the King, and 
Iet him know fo much, who told me, he did not know I ftood, 
when he gave Mr. Lewfon encouragement to go down; ‘for if he 
had, he would not haveidone its I-told him, I was all obedience, 
which he took very kindly.  I'then wrote down again, to aflure 
them I would fit down’; and fo Mr. Lewfon, with the affiftance 
of my votes, carried it at the day of election.”’ 

‘‘ To thefe minutes, it may be added, that Elias Afhmole 
was ingenious and indefatigable, well fkilled in ancient coins, 
chymiftry, heraldry, and mathematics. K. Charles II. ap- 
pointed him to the office of Windfer-Herald, employed him to 
give a defcription of his medals, and affigned him the ufe of K, 
Henry VIUIth’s Clofet for that purpofe. He was afterwards 
appointed Secretary of Surinam, in the Weft Indies, and Com 
troller of the Excife.in England. and Wales. The Univerfity 
of Oxford conferred upon him the degree of M.D,; the Inns of 
Court, the title of Barrifter at Law; and Dr. Plot dedicated to 
him his book, De Onigine Fontium, 

‘‘ In 1679, the Univerfity of Oxford began to ereét a ftately 
ftru€ture, at the,weft end of the. Theatre, as a convenient re. 
pofitory for Athmole’s guriofities and MSS. Over the entrance, 
in front, is infcribed, © Mufeum Athmoleanum, Schola xaturalis 
hiforia, oficina chymica,. The building was finifhed March 20,% 
1683, in which this noble collection was depofited. In this col. 
lection there. are many, curious MSS, relating to ‘the hiftory of 
Lichfield. In May, 1672, -he :prefented to the King his -moft 
elaborate treatife on theipftitution of the Order of the Garter:’’ 
He died May.18,, 1692, in‘ the 76th. year of his age, and was 
interred in the fouth aifle.of.the church of Great Lambeth, under 
a black marble flab, near the veftry.door; upon which was the 
tallowing infcription, now fo,much worn, that few of the words 
are legible :— 

Hie jacet inclytus [lle et eruditiffimus 
Exsas AsHMOLE, beichfeldenfis, Armigér: 
Inter alia-in-repoblica munera, 
Tributi in CervifiasContra-Rotulator *, 
Fecialis autem Winvsoriensts titulo 
Per annos plurimos dignatus, 
Qui poft duo connubia in Uxorem doxit tertiam 
EvizasetHaM GuiieLtmt Duopare 
Militis, Garteti, Principalis Regis Armoram filiam 3 
Mortem obiit 18 Mai 1692.5 anno etatis 76. 
Sed durante Mufzo Afhmoleano, Oxon. 
Nunquam moriturus. 





#§ ® Comptroller ef Excife, and Windfor Herald.” 
' G 3 ¢6 Induftry, 
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“« Induftry, ‘perfeverance, curiofity, and .exaétnefs, may be 
allowed to Afhmole in a high degrees and- Anthony Wood has 
well characterized him as ‘‘ the greateft virtus/o, or curiofo, that 
was ever known or read of in England, before his time.’’ 

‘¢ There is a half-length portrait of Athmole yet remaining 
at Blythe Hall, in Warwickthire, the family. refidence of Sir 
William Dugdale. By his portrait, drawn by Neve, in 1664, 
in his herald’s coat, he appears to have had a comely countenance, 
with long hair; and, in this painting, there is a view of Windfor 
in the back ground.’’ 


One of the moft carious and interefting parts of the 
book is the defcription. of the Guild and its conftitution. 
P. £04. The charaéter alfo, and account of Bifhop Hacket 
is entitled to commendatio#, and indeed fo is the book itfelt 
taken altogether. The prints though not numerous are very 
neatly executed, and a very uleful and copious index is fub- 
joined, ) 





BRITISH CATALOGUE. 
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Arr. 9. The Poetical Works of the late Mrs. Mary Robinfon, 
. including many Pieces never before publifoed; in three Volumes, 
8vo. 11. 9s. Philips. 1806. 


We remember the early appearance of this beautiful but unfor- 
tunate lady, with much approbation of her talents, and with fincere 
regret for her misfortunes. Her poetical works are here collected. 
Many of them have received great encouragement from the 
public, and not undefervedly, Some are here added which have 
not before appeared, among which we believe is the following 
elegant 

MADRIGAL. 


‘¢ Love was a little blooming boy, 
Fond, innocent, and true, 

His every {mile was fraught with joy, 
And every joy was few ; 

Till ftealing from his mother’s fide, 
The urchin loft his way ; 

And wand’ring far o’er deferts wide, 
Thas, weeping, poured his lay :— 


© O Tims, I'll drefs thy locks of fhow 
With wreaths of fragrant flowers, 
And all that rapture can beftow 
Shall deck thy fleeting hours ; 8 
ut 
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But for one day, one little day, 
Thy wings in pity {pare, 

That { may homeward bend my way, 
For all my wreaths are there, 


«« Time, cheated by his tears and fighs, 
The wily god corifeffed, 

When foaring to his native fkies, 
He fought his-mother’s breatt. 

Short was his blifs! the treacherous boy 
‘Was hurled from clime to clime, 

And found amidft his proudetft joy 
He'd ftill the wings of 'Tims.”’ 


Tkefe volumes are printed with great care and elegance, and 
will be an acceptable addition to all collections of the beft moderna 
Englifh poetry. 


Art. 10. Poetical Recreations. By Anthony Harrifon. 8vo. 
2 vols, 12s. Faulder. 1806. 


Thefe volumes are thus infcribed : 

“< To the lovelieft clafs of created beings, under whofe kind- 
ling glance thefe humble flowrets firft germinated; under whofe 
cheering file they have gradually expanded, and under whofe 
perfuafive influence they are now collected and adventuroufly ex- 
pofed to the chilling blafts of public criticifm. 

“ To the Britifh Fair, 

‘¢ This variegated bouquet is, with all due gratitude, refpec- 
fully dedicated by the humbleft, yet moft devoted of theis 
adorers. A. H.’’ 

The reader of this dedication will eafily conceive by what 
fort of poetry it is accompanied, very flowery, conceited, and 
coxcomical, The following’is ‘as good a f{pecimen as any we can 
find,— : 

FROM ‘THE FRENCH. 
The Kifs'véfafed.' 


“© O lovely Lydia, learn the caufe, 
Why I refufe thy proffer’d lip ; 

Cold Age’s kifs may blight the rofe, 
Such blooming {weets I fhould not fip, 


*« Let winter Feave to ardent {pring 
The juft exchange of mutual love ; 

The hoary eld now droops my wing, 
Fond memory no regret fhall move. 


“* Tho’ I decline the extatic blifs, 
Deem not my heart too cold to burn; 
Ah no, I wave thy balmy kifs, 
Since I cannot the joy return, 
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“¢ Yer once I felt Love's genial ray, 
Once woo’d a maiden kind and fair, 

I young as you, the maid as gay, 
Ah then how {weet our kiffes were.’’ 


Ant. 11. Phe Progre/s of Love, a Poem. By-~Martix Kedg- 
win Mafters. 12m0. 38. 6d, Longman. 1807. 


We do not know this writer, and are therefore neither difpofed 
to cenfure or commend him from any perfonal prejudice, but we are 
pleafed with the franknefs with which he honeftly fays, he did not 
compofe his work to amaje a leifure hour; beguile the tedioufnefs 
of abfence, and fo forth, but with the hope of obtaining literary 
reputation. To fome portion of this we certainly think him en- 
titled. His fubjeét is indeed trite, but he has manifefted a great 
deal of good feeling and good fenfe in the conduét of his poem. 
There is alfo a moral tendency in his work, and we fhould have 
thought ademonitration of greater experience in writing. The 
following defcription of the Molian fois will be a fufficient tef~ 
timony of the writer’s poetical tafte, and juftify our affertion that 
the larger poem, though in blank verfe, awill well pay the perufat. 


‘¢ Melodious offspring of creative art, 

Whofe ftrains ethereal floating on mine ear 

Of finer joys, the facred ftreams.impart, 

Or hufh with dulcet founds each throbbing fear, 


¢¢ Woo'd by the playful fpirit of che breeze, 

In myftic harmony thou own’tt thy flame, 

While trem!ing ardors vibrate through thy frame, 
Light as the Halcyon fweeps o’er fummer feas. 


*¢ In lofty grandeur now thy notes arife, 
Ecftatic, full, they fpcak thy fwelling joys; 
Anon they fink, repreft by coy alarms, 

In liquid foftnefs into filence arms. 


“ Celeftial minftrel, warbling child of air, 

To me be all thy meiting fweeinefs given, 

Steal me from fenfe, and every earth-born care, 
And waft my foul entranc’d in found to heaven.’* 


Some very excellent advice is given in the fecond book, which 
young perfons, in the circunftances there reprefented, ‘will do 
well totollow. The tales in this book are well. told, and hap- 
pily introduced, The apofirophe to a biufh, in the third book, is 
very clegant. 

«« Flail beauteous fugitive, ethereal rucf, 
Thar glid’ft a {pirit through the tingling frame ; 
Cslours fine matfter-piece, that lov’it to fling 
‘Lay glowing veit o'er modefty’s fweet form ; 


Fair 
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Fair virtues offspring then, when all her charms 
To fenfibility the gave—all eyes | 
Behold thy birth indulgent—every heart 
Inclines with fondnefs to thy mild appeal. 

Still in my fav’rite fair oh let_me view 

Thy rofy fingers, tracing out frefh charms ; 
When the pure foul of delicacy mounts 

In foft alarm, when throagh their fiiken fringe 
Her eye-beams tremble in confafed delight, 
And, pheenix-like, thine ardent fpirit fics 

In the iky-kindled flame that gave thee birth.’’ 


The conelufion prefents an animated picture of connubial hap. 


pinefs. 


Art.12. An Effay on Nature. By Henry Barwick, Offer of 
Excife. - &tanfiead, near Hertford Herts. &vo. Price 15. 
Button, 18¢7. 


An officer of excife turned poet!! No, it wont do. Mr. 
Barwick muft be fatisfied with gauging cafks and weighing to- 
bacco. He will never get ‘to any depth in the ftreams of Par- 
naffus, nor be of any aveight with the genuine difciples of the 
Mufes. 


Art.13. The Moorland Bard, or Poetical Recolleftions of @ 
Weaver of the Moorlands of Staffordjeire. With Note. 2 vols. 
12mo. 78 Button. 1807. 


This author has gained fome'credit by a work on Infanity, of 
which the Reader may fee an.account in the Britifh Critic of 
September, 1806. It is certainly no common thing for an indi- 
vidual, whofe profeffion is that of a weaver, tae a candidate for ° 
fame as a medical advifer and a poet. The author has difclofed 
his name in this work, which We find to be Bakewell, of Cheadle, 
in Staffordfhire ; and he has publithed thefe poetical trifles at the 
inftance of a partial friend. ‘That friend would have done a 
kinder part, if he had,advifed the fuppreffion of at leaft many of 
thefe pieces. Wifhing well to the writer, we have taken fome 
pains to find a fpecimen which may do him credit, but cannot 
meet with any better than this which follows :— 


6 LINES ON THE APPROACH OF WINTER, 


** When trees their leaves begin to fhed, 
And ruftling in my path are fpread, . 
I figh when firft the found I hear, 
For Wiper then is drawing near. 


‘* When fwallows in great numbers meet 
And twittering de each other greet, 
Their quick departare then I fear, 

And think that Winter now is near. 
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‘¢ When red-breafts do mo fweetly fing, 
And rival e’en the birds of Spring, 
Tho’ I do love their notes.to.hear, 
They prove that Winter now is near, . * 


*¢ In various tints the groves are feen, 
From brown to deepeft thades of green ; 
Tho’ fights like thefe the eye may cheer, 
They prove that Winter now is near. 


** And when the huntfman’s echoing horn 
Cheerly awakes the flumbering morn, 
Thefe founds, tho’ pleafing to the ear, 
Do alfo prove that Winter’s near. 


¢* When fpaniels {nuff the tainted gale, 
And the quick gunner ftout and hale 
Marks the flufh’d covey, wing’d with fear, 
It proves that Winter now is near. 


“¢ When firft I hear the curfew bell 
Solemn the hour of evening tell, 
1 fadden at the found fo drear, 
And think that Winter now is near. 


¢* ‘When low’ ring florms with gloomy {weep 
Do o’er yon mifty mountains creep, 
And gazing herds ftand chilled with fear, 
It proves that Winter now is near. 


¢¢ Then turn to thofe bleft fhores above, 
From whence the joys fhall ne’er remove, 
Nor feel fad changes of the year, | 
For one eternal Spring reigns there.’’ 


Anr.14. Turf Houfe. A Poem. Founded on the Succe/s of 
William Pearce, a poor Man who reclaimed Twelve Acres of 
Swamp to Cultivation and Fertility; for which he received the 
Silver Medal and Fifteen Guineas from the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, Sc. With an Appendix centaining the Par- 
ticulars of the Interefling Fa@, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Bagfter. 
1807. 


The moft interefting part of this publication is the fimple nar- 
rative at the end. ¢ can fay but little for the poetry, which, 
though exceedingly well intended, is extremely defeétive in all the 
effential requifites of blank verfe, and is turgid, harfh, and un- 
mufical. What ear can endure, 


‘* To charm and teach Europe and the world 
Th’ achievément of one ardent individual, 


Of what your country might be, what it would be, 


On what commenc'd his arduous undertaking.’ 
Art, 
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Art. ts. Stultifera Navis; qua omnium mortalium nartatur 
fiultitia. The Modern Ship of Fools, Ere perennius, 12m0. 
295 pp- 8s. Miller, 1807. 


Alas! alas! how unhke the famous Nawis Stxltifera of Sebaf- 
tian Brandt! In this fhip the chief paffenger is the author, who 
has nothing like a rival, in all the perfonages he brings forward. 
Never was a worfe bargain fold for eight fhillings, ot even for 
eight pence. Vile, doggrel verfes, total abfence of wit and 
fenfe, and perpetual notes, which notify nothing. There is no. 
thing like attraétion in the whole, except a flight coloured fron- 
tifpiece by Atkinfon, and a wood cut of fome fools in boats in 
the title page. To crown the extravagant folly of: the whole, 
the author does not feem to be able even to pronounce ‘the title 
of his own book ; for if any credit can be given to the rhythm of 
the very filly couplet with which each fection concludes, this 
wifeacre calls the adjective ‘* Stultiféra.’’ 


‘¢ Come, trim the boat, row on each Rara Avis, 
Crowds flock to man my Stultiféra Navis.”’ 


Who would believe it poffible that this execrable nonfenfe 
fhould be repeated fixty-fix times in one fmall book ? We fcorn. 
to take the author at his word, and fay that the laft {eétion is 
the only true One in the book ; this would be too obvious. But 
if afpecimen be required of a performance fo uncommonly bad, 
(and required it is, foe otherwife its demerit would be incredible) 
let us take the 46th fection. 


‘Ss OF FOOLS WHO THINK NONE SO WISE AS THEMSELVES. 


AdAwy, saTpus avTog santos Epwy. 
(for, BAAWY HET POS, BUTOS eAnsrs Bovey.) 


Stultus, nifi quod ipfe facit nil reétum putat, 


*¢ Here’s one who boafts conceit refin’d, 
As if all fenfe 
By Providence, 
To his wife pate had been confign’d ; 
And plac’d in him fuch fterling reafon 
That to difpute it were rank treafon, 


*¢ In argument he’ll knock you down, 
With yes or no, 
It mutt be fo, 
And if pre/umptive you dare frown ; 
Take f{pecial care, he’ll butt with horns of Bos, 
For doubting one as,famous as Delphos, 


** Mark ye his countenance and air ; 
Which well might pafs 
folie, 
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While, bold and arrogant, his ftare, ‘ 


‘Befpeaks to ail that he’s the cherifh’d elf, 
Of no one creature living—but himfelf. : 


*s As the fierce tenant of fome den 
With one accord 
By all abhorr’d, 
This fool’s turn’d forth from haunts of men, 
For thofe who would be all in others’ fight, 
Are fabject to the world’s contempt and fpite,’’ P. 203. 


Reader, if you judge of this ftyle of writing (ftyle forfooth!) 
as we do, you will pronounce at once that in this extract we 
have not only exemplified the work, but defcribed the writer. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 16. The Convif, or Navy Lieutenant, a Novel. By 
Mrs. ParJoni, Author of the Mifer and bis Family, Marray 
Houfe, the My/terions Vifit, ‘Sc. 12m0. 4 vols. 11. 
-Hatchard. 1807. 


This Novel is a combination of Novels, each of which, 


hut that we prefume the author’s inventive fancy difdained it, 
might have. been eafily expanded into two or more volumes. 
The incidents are not quite within the pale of probability ; but 
the narrative is kept.up with much fpirit and confiftency ;. and 
much knowledge of human manners is demonftrated, ‘The 


cataftrophe is very ingenioufly brought about, and worked up 
with much real pathos, | 


Art.17. Drelincourt and Rodalvi, or Memoirgof Tao Noble 
Families, @ Novel, in Three Volumes. By Mrs. Byron, Author 
of Anti-Delphine. 12mo. g vols. 128. Mawman, 1807 


This Novel is founded on a very improbable attachment be- 
tween an Italian and Englifh family, and a mixture of the manners 


of two nations, which do not by any means aflimilates But it’ 


feems the production of an elegant and polifhed mind, and con- 
tains many interefting remarks and fentiments, We- hope, that 
among our Englifh Females of Fafhion there are few Mifs 
Claytons, and we da not think that there are many Lady Mauds. 
We have however been agreeably detained by the narrative, 
many incidents of which are well and ingenioufly imagined. 


Art. 18. But Which? er Dometic Grievances of the Waolmore 
Family. By the Author of Leopold, 12m0. © 2 vols. 8s. 
Bentley. 18067. 
A young woman marries a rich knight, to fave her mother _ 
Vhey live unhappily, and the wife, when in a ftate 
of 
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of » leaves her. hufband, . On her delivery, he to 

claim his child, but the mother produces two infants to him, a 
boy and a girl, telling him, that one of thefe is-his own child, 
but which, the leaves him to find’out. Upon this ridiculous inci. 
dent is founded a tiffue of ftrange, incoherent, and prepofterous 
adventures. ‘There is fome humour and fome originality in the 
character of Ifaac, but, asa whole, it is really very dull. 


Baitisn CATALOGUE. 


Art. 19. The Stranger in London, or Travels in Great Britain; 
containing Remarks on the Politics, Laws, Manners, Caftomi, 
and diftingnifbed CharaGers of that Country, and chiefly its Me- 
tropolis; with Criticifms on the Stage; the Whele inter/perfed 
avith a Variety of chara&eriftic Anecdotes. From the German of 
Goede. t2m0. gvols. 158. Matthews and Leigh. 1807. 


This book has not much the appearance of being produced. by 
a foreigner ; if it was, much has been interwoven in the tranfla- 
tion of political opinion and attachment. _ It does not communicate 
much amufement to the Englifh reader, to whom the metropolis 
and its feenes and chara¢ters muft be fo familiar. It may been. 
tertaining and ufeful to a ftranger. The leaning on the political 
fide is to Mr, Fox and.his party, but there are no remarks of 
animadverfions with which John Bull can be difpleafed. Mil 
Burney is called. Mrs. D’Albrey, her real name is D’Arblay. 


TRAVELS. 


Art. 20. Some, Account of Nea Zealand, particularly the 
of Ilands and furrounding Country; with a Defcription of 
Religion and Government, Language, Arts, Manufactures, Man- 
ners, and Cuftoms of the Natives, Se. Gs. By Jobs Sewists 
Surgeon aud Corre/ponding Member of the Royal Jennerian 3 
ciety, Svo. 58. 6d. Murtay. 1807. 


New Zealand is an ifland in the Pacific Ocean, nearly ona 
parallel with Van Diemen’s land, and of confiderable exten and 
population. . Yet it does appear that any voyager, fince the time 
of Captain Cook, has menttoned it. ‘This concife account is there. 
fore acceptable, which we doubt not is a faithful defcription of 
all that the writer faw of this nation and their manners, which was 
not a great deal. He however brought with him to this country 
a native of the place, who, of courfe, communicated what he 
knew of his countrymen. But the book is particalarly valuable; 
from its exhibiting a copious vocabulary of the language. ‘The 
reprefentation of the behaviour of Mayhanger, the native’s: be. 
haviour while in this country, moft intereft; and the volume als 
together, though not of an extent to juftify the promife of its 
title page, is an acceptable addition to works of the kind. A 
“en head of one of the Chiefs of New Zealand is pre- 
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Art. 21.  Obfervations on a Journey through Spain and Italy n 
Naples, and thence to Smyrna and Conftantineple, comprifing a 
Defcription of the principal Places in that Route; aad Remark; 
on the prefent national and political State of theje Countries, 
By Robert Semple, Author of Walks and Shetches\at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and of Charles Ellis, 8vo. 2 vols. 10s. 6d, 
Baldwin, 1807. 


This writer is greatly improved fince the publication of the two 
works mentioned in the title page. His ftyle his more animated, 
his narrative more interefting, and he exhibits evident demon- 
ftration of the advantage of experience. He,has here produced 
two very entertaining little volumes, which we have read with 
much fatisfaétion. Mr, Semple is an American, .and travelled 
without moleftation through the places he defcribes. He does 
not attempt to detain his reader with long and tedious defcrip. 
tions of places, pi¢tures, buildings which have been a thoufand 
times detailed, but he relates the incidents and the route of his 
journey in a lively and.pleafing manner. ‘The whole is very 
amufing, but we fhall only tranfcribe one fhort paffage, which 
relates to the memorable victory of ‘Trafalgar. The author was 
on his. way from Madrid to Cadiz, at the time that this battle 
took place, when he arrived at that city, the effeéts of that dread. 
ful engagement became very plainly vifible—many curious facts 
are related, after which the narrative thus proceeds ; 

** Finally it was interefting to obferve the different effe& 
fepieces on the Spaniards and French, by a common calamity.— 

e Spaniard, more than ufually grave and fedate, plunged into 
a profound melancholy, feemed to ttruggle with himfelf, whether 
he fhoald feek, within his foul, freth refources againft unwilling 
enemies, or turn his rage againft his perfidious allies, The French, 
on the contrary, were now beginning to mingle threats and in- 
decent oaths, with thofe occafional fits of melancholy, which re. 
peated and repeated proofs of defeat ftill continued to prefs upon 
them, as it were in fpite of their endeavours to the contrary .— 
Not one of them but would tell you, that if every fhip had 
fought like his, the Englifh would have been utterly defeated. 
Contiguous to my fmall apartment at the Pofada (Jun), was a 
hall, where a party of five.and-twenty or thirty French foldiers 
were aflembled every day at an early hour to dinner... The com« 
mencement of their meeting was generally filent, but as the re- 
paft went on, and the wine paffed round, they grew loud in dif- 
courfe and boaftings. One had flain five Englifhmen with his 
own hand, another feven, and fome could not even tell how many 
they had rid the world of, One more modeft than the reft had 
only killed three—but how did this happen? An Englith veflel 
was preparing to board the fhip in which he was—*‘a |’ abor- 
dage’’ was the univerfal cry of the French; meanwhile an une. 
fortunate Englifhman appeared ready to leap on board, when the 
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fhips were almof Jocked together; this hero brought him down 
like a crow ;-a fecond. took his place, and fhared the fame fate, 
Strange as it may ‘appear to wondering pofterity, a third fuc. 
on and was immediately fent to follow his companions: into 
the profound aby{s—‘ after this,’’ cried he, with a loud oath, 
‘no more of them fhewed. themfelves there; non mox,*? jex- 
claimed his comrades, ‘‘ apres cela, ils ne s’y font plus montrés,'? 
and immediately ten of them began to talk at once,’? . 


AGRICULTURE, 

Ant. 22. Obfervatious on the Utility,. Form, and Mamagement of 
Water Meadows; and the Draining and Irrigating of Peat 
Bogs; with an Account of Prifley Bog, and other Extraordinary 
Improvements, conduéted for his Grace the Duke, of Bedford, 
Thomas William Coke, Efqg. M. P. and others.. By William 
Smith, Engirteer and Mineralogif. 8vo. 121 pp. 16s, 6d, 
Bacon, Norwich; Longman, Lohdon, 1806. 


The dedication contains a paflage fo ftriking, that we cannot 
abftain from producing it. Mr, S, affirms of his: patron, Mr. 
Coke, M. P. for Norfolk, that he is ** more beloved and re- 
fpected by a larger proportion of the inhabitants of his own 
county, than can be faid of any other individual, of any county 
inthe kingdom.’’ P.iv. We aré by no means inclined to difpute 
this point; but before we affirm it, we muft know the character and 
merits of every inilividual in every county in the kingdom. How con- 
tracted is the circle of our acquaintance, compared with ‘that of 
Mr, Smith! And what an immenfe number of excellent men muft 
be intimately known to, and exa€tly eftimated by him! But the 
knowledge and wifdom of modern agriculturifts has (furely) no 
bounds ! 

Mr. S. gives ftrong advice againftfarmers fons learning Latin. 
We agree with him, if he means thofe who are to live as private 
perfons, and by induftry in their calling: but if a confiderable 
fortune, or refpeétable connexions, be likely to introduce them 
into public fituations, or among well-educated neighbours, then 
we muft befpeak for them a little c/afical infiru@ion, which no 
man defpifes who has received it in any proper degree. In thefe 
days, how many rich farmers ate called to be deputy lieutenants 
and juftices of the peace? Now Latin‘is very ufeful in reading 
acts of parliament; nay, the very firft words of every 4& are in 
that language. Without fome tinéture of Lasix, there is danger 
that Exg/if may not be written correétly. We once knew 4 well 
intending magiftrate—a farmer—who excelled in penmanfhip, 
zrithmetic, and menfuration; but having no Latin, and little 
Englifh learning, he could not write a fentence without feveral 
grammatical inaccuracies, aod eVen fome laughable mif-fpellings. 
On 
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On this account his letters (in which he difplayed excellent penman- 
fhip) though very far from being witty, always océafioned great 
merriment. But let us proceed to the proper fubjetts of this book ; 
the ftyle of which being very diffufe, we mutt be fatisfied with 
giving a general account of it. . 

The fubjeéts here difcaffed are—the origin and antiquity—the 
advanta formation and management of water-meads; the 
Prifley Bog, &c. 

The great improvement which Mr. S. profefles to have made 
upon Mr. Se pak plans for draining is this ;—that he makes 
lands fruitful and highly valuab/e, which Mr. E. had merely made 
dry. 

We muft leave the decifion of this:queftion, which is very im- 
portant, to time and experience; advifing Mr. S. to reduce the 
ice of his book, by omitting one-fourth of his panegyrics upon 
imfelf and his patrons; by printing it on common r; and 
ftriking out the poetry difplayed at the beginning, with t flying 
eagles, horfes, &c. at the end of each chapter! The réafonable 
price of the work cannot then exceed tavo faillings and fixpence. 


LAW. 


Arr. 29. Documents and Obferwations, tending to foew a Pre- 
bability of the Iunocence of Jobn Holloway and Owen Haggerty, 
avbo were executed on Monday, the 23d of February, 1807, as 
the Murderers of Mr. Steele. By James Harmer, Attoracy at 
Law. 8g pp. 33- Jones. 1807. 

Mr. Harmer was folicitor for the prifoners, and after their 
execution, confidered it a part of his duty to make more ex- 
tenfive inquiries into the circumftances of their cafe than he had 
previoufly been able to effect; and the refule was the conviction 
in his mind which produced the prefent publication. It is a juft 
tribute to the induitry and ability of Mr. Harmer, to fay that he 
has written a very able pamphlet, but he has not fucceeded, in 
our opinion, in eftablifhing the innocence of his clients, The 
circumftances on which he principally relies are, the infamous 
character of Handfield, the accomplice with, and chief wit- 
nefs againft, the prifoners ; the deficiency in his teftimony of all 
circumftances, except thofe which he might have learnt from 
common converfation and the Newfpapers ; fome flight apparent 
sci, “thy in the evidence of one ae witneffes, as to. the 
time during which the prifoners and the accomplice had been ac- 
quainted with each other; and the rong and folemn protefta. 
tions of innogence in which the prifoners perfifted to the laft moe 
ment. On the laft point it is certainly a great fatisfaétion to 
learn that they fele all the fentiments which became their  fituae 
tion; that they fought the comforts of religion; expreffed - pe- 
nitence for the undoubted crimes of their paft lives; and forgave’ 
the man to whom, according to-their own reprefentation, they 
owed a death, not only untimely, but unjuft. Yet with all the 
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compaffion which conduét fo méritorious is calculated to excite, 
they who know any thing of the fyftem which governs the con- 
duct of criminals in fuch a fituation, will not place too. much 
confidence’ in their affertions of innocence; they are made om 
fo many occafions, and perfifted in with fuch defperate refolution, 
that they can properly be confidered only as part of a regular ats 
tack on the feelings of juries and the paflions of the public, 
made by thofe who are fure to fuffer, in favour of thofe who may 
fubfequently be accufed. 

It is not very ufual, though by no means unprecedented, for 
profeflional men to pyblifh appeals in behalf of convicted of- 
fenders. In general it is a iis): eam not muck to be commended ; 
in cafes like the prefent, it is peculiarly cenfurable. It is the 
facred duty of a Jury to weigh with attention, the circumitances 
and appearances which give credibility to evidence, and which 
tend to fix or remove the probability of guilt ; and, although: 
human judgment can in no cafe be infallible, ftill, it is much to 
the intereft of juftice, and of the higheft importance to the fa. 
tisfaction and comfort of fociety, that the decifions of Juries 
fhould never be publicly arraigned, unlefs difhonefty, perverfe- 
nefs, or, at leatt, a culpable degree of ignorancey can be im~ 
puted to them. Mr. Harmer, very honeltly and liberally guards 
the chataéter of this Jury from any fuch infinuations, but the 
tendency of his publication is fuch as to render any of them, on 
whofe minds it may chance to make an impreffion, uneafy, dif- 
fatisfied, and anxious leit fome incident fhould occur, (# con- 
feffion of Handficld for example) which might embitter all ‘the 
remaining moments of .their hives, No man can be thoroughly 
at eafe,y who has no defence againft a pofitive wrong, fo great as 
that of deftroying the lifeof man, but the recolleétion of virtu. 
ous intention. No man can have a right to inflict on others in 
fuch circumftances, the anticipated pain of even a conjeCture that 
they may have done fo great a wreng. Suppofing the cafe al- 
ready furmifed, that Handfield fhould confefs that his whale 
evidence was falfe, the individuals who compofed the Jury, what- 
ever pain they might feel, would at leaft ¢onfole themfelves with 
the reflection, that any other men might have been deceived as 
well ay themfelves ; but Mr. Harmer endeavours to deprive 
them of this confolation; for if his arguments were admitted, ir 
muft follow, that with a moderate exertion of fagacity, they 
might have found the clue to the truth, and ought to have pres 
ferved two lives, moft unjuftly facrificed. This pamphiet goes 
further it tends to deprive of raife, at leaft, if not to impli. 
Cate in cenfure, the valuable Magiieste (Mr. Nares) to whofe 
induftry and fagacity the public was indebted for the invettigas 
ton of this affair. Far from agreeing in any fach cenfures we 
are firmly of opinion, that few inftances ean be found where the 
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functions of a liberal police, promoting juftice, without en. 
croaching on liberty, have been more confpicuoufly and_ honour. 
ably exercifed, ' 

In fumming. up the. evidence on this trial, Mr. Juftice Le 
Blane laboured. very diligently, (and it was his duty to do fo) to 
place every fa&t. in the light moft favourable to the culprits ; the 
Jury retired to confult, and returned with a verdi&, Guilty.— 
Had the Learned, Judge confidered this verdi€t as improper, can 
there be a doubt that he would have applied to government fora 
refpite, and afterward for a conditional pardon?—but on the 
contrary, he let the law take its courfe, fatisfied with havin 
fulfilled the duties of his ftation, and convinced that the Jury had 
not been deficient in attention to the performance of theirs. 

Leaving the afleverations of the prifoners out of the queftion, 
and they, in courfe, could not affect the minds of the Jury, what 
muft we believe in order to fuppofe Holloway and Haggerty 
not guilty? We muft believe Handficld, being convitted of a 
crime, and fentenced to a punithment, fhort of capital, revolves 
in his mind the means of obtaining his difcharge. He recollects 
that an offence of great notoriety and public intereft was com. 
mitted four years before that.time. He knows nothing of the 
matter, except from public report, and from fuch information as 
he had picked up while a foldier,in Hounflow Barracks, or while 
driver of a poft-chaife on that road. He knows that his own 
evidence will not weigh a feather with a Jury, unlefs in fome 
degree corroborated, and he refolves to accufe two men, of bad 
charaéter indeed, but innocent and ignorant of the murder in 
queftion, Thus to efcape from the hulks, he is to aceufe himfelf 
of a capital crime, and with all the defeéts of his character, to 
ftand up in a Court of Juftice, with a certainty of being 
hanged on his own confeflion, (for his pardon did not protett 
him as to that offence) if it fhould happen that, either a Ma. 
giftrate, or a Jury, fhould difbelieve what he fwore. This isa 
great deal to believe; but what follows ? He takes this defperate 
itep ; lays his charge ; the parties are apprehended ; one fhows figns 
of guilt ; both evade queftions ; and although proved to be old ac- 
quaintance, deny all knowledge of each other. They are tried, and 
there is not the leaft attempt to exculpate either ; not even to prove 
that they were in feparate places or employments about the time 
alleged. But further; the converfations between thefe mea, 
which were {worn to by Bithop, the officer, cannot, by any art, 
be fo explained, as not to leave on the mind a full conviction that 
the parties were well acquainted with each other, and accom. 
plices in a guilty aét, from which they hoped to efcape, not by 
their own innocence, but by the bad charatter of the witnefs who 
appeared againft them. ‘That this man was of the moft infamous 
defcription, is certain; perhaps he may, when on the point of 
fuffering for fome other crime, confefs that thefe men were un- 


juttly fentenced. If he were to do fo, his declaration ought not 
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to be believed, becaufe malefacto:s, at the time of execution, 
frequently confefs crimes of which they are. not) guilty, or for 
which others have been condemned, for the fake of embarrafling 
juttice, and favouring the efcape of future delinquents. . Perhaps 
Holloway and Haggerty may have paid the penalty of a crime 
which they had not committed; to afcertain this fact belongs to 
Omnifcience alone ; but every citcumftance which,,can determine 
human judgment_in a doubtfal cafe, feems, at the trial, to have 
weighed againit them, and to have preponderated rightly in the 
minds of the Jury. Nor does it appear from the depofitions an. 
nexed to Mr. Harmer’s pamphlet, that the csoieanalaliane there 
ftated, incoherent and inconclafive as they are, could have pro. 
duced the acquittal of the prifoners if they-had been given in 
evidence ; nor is it eafy to fuppofe that a Jury. would have be 
lieved the witnefs wicked and foolifh enough to have. forfeited 
his own life, in order to attack the lives of two iimocent men by 
a grofs perjury, even if they had known what thefe depofitiens 
contain, that Handfield, in fits of paffion, beat a man in,bed, 
and tore his fhirt ; dafhed a puppy-dog againft a wall; or. fpoke 
of Mr. Aris’s men in the terms, and with the horrible threats 
which are in daily and continual ufe among the inhabitants of 
St. Giles’s. 

Mr, Harmer is intitled to the praife of being a cat in. 
quirer, an acute reafoner, and a perfpicuous writer; thele agen 
ties, exercifed on fome better occafion, may procure thofe un- 
qualified expreflions of approbation for a future eflay which 
we cannot beftow om the prefent. 


POLITICS. 


Arr, 24. The State of the Cafe. Addreffed to Lord Grenville amd 
Lerd Howick. 8vo. 7opp. Hatchard. 1807. 


As the ** Cafe’’ here ftated has, fince the publication of this 
tract, been decided by the general voice of the nation, it is the 
lefs neceflary to go into a full difcuffion of the matters which it 
contains, 

Without entering into the. merits of what is call’d "* the Ca- 
tholic bill,’* the author before us takes a view of the condutt of 
the late Minifters in that tranfaction, as ftaced by Lord Grenyille 
in the Moufe of Lords, ‘and by Lord Howick in the Houle of 


Commons. For this condué he arraigns them as ** having vio- 


lated their oath of fecrecy, trampled on “the principles of honour 
and confidence, unneceflarily at leaft proclaimed the fecrets of 
the King’s clofet, invited their adherents in either. houfe to fap- 
port their factious cabals againit their fucceffors, and called on 
the people at large to fit in jadgment on their Sovereign, arraign- 
ed before their tribunal on the ex parte evidence of men who bad 
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been officially charged with the protection of his honour, ang 
the defence of his prerogative.”” 

On thefe charges againtt the late minifters, the author expa. 
tiates with ability, and fupports them by fome arguments which, 
in our opinion, would not eafily be refuted. Some other poli. 
tical topics are alfo incidentally treated ; and this tract is cer. 
tainly worth the attention of thofe who may wifh for further 
information on a fubjeét which fo lately interefted the feelings 
of the nation, 


POOR. 


Art. 25. A Letter to the Honourable and Right Reverend the 
Lord Bifhop of Durham, Prefident of the Society for bettering the 
Condition of the Poor, on the Principle and Detail of the Meafures 
now under the Coufideratian of Parliament, for promoting and 
encouraging Indufiry, and for the Relief and Regulation -of the 
Poor. By Thomas Bernard, Efy. vo. 23. Hatchard, 
Id07. 


We have perufed with particular fatisfation and impreffion his 
cp ps Pp 


temperate and matterly expoftulation, on the fubject of Mr. Whit. 
bread’s bill for the regulation of the poor, Did that gentleman 
not know that a fociety, profefling the fame object with himfelf, 
and compofed of fome of the moft diftinguifhed individuals of the 
cou aly, peth for sank and ability, hac exifted for ten years. 
ff he did know, is it not fuprifing that his frit application for 
adi ice : aa nd cO-operation fhonld not be made to them? As Mr. 
Whitbread has not done this, the prefent writer, who has ever 
been a molt active member of ghat valuable fociety, here offers 
fome fugge'tions on the principle and detail of the bill, pointing 
out fome obvious defects, and animadverting upon cheng with 
great candour and liber: lity. 

We are entirely of opinion with Mr. Bernard, that the over- 
feers thould be enabled, without the confent. of the vefiry, to 
cf board infants and weak and inc ccmalvnal pe ‘rfons with their 
relations and friends.’’ We have feen great mifchief arifing from 
the delay occ afion ied by obtaining the confent of the veftry, with 
whom, after all, there is no sefponfibility. What is obferved 
aifo at _p. ro, on that part of the bill which enables the veftry to 
eontroul the parifh officers, and forbids the overf.er of himfelt to 

mupply any relicf to the poor is highly important. ** Tet ought,’ 

Mr. B. obferves, ‘* to be again and again confidered, “of hia 
mnateciats veltries are compoted, that they are interefted in the 
queftions before them,’’ and above all, © that if they do an att 
of pecuniary injury to any of the parifhioners, they can d-fend 
themfeives at the expence of the party injured.”’ What is re- 
marked alfo in the next claufe, p. 11, which fo confines the reli? 
to the poor xet eGually in a fate of ficknefs, is i OUL Opinion un- 

an{werable. 
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unfwerable. What is to become, fays Mr. B., of the infirm, the 
convalefcent, the cripple, the ideot, and what.of the imbecility 
of old age, if the magittrate can order only fourpence a day, fo 
as to make the whole maintenance three fhillings a week? Pade 
fing over the arguments on the fubjects of fettlements, the 
abiurd idea of affeifing the ftock in trade of country thopkeepers, 
which could only operate as a tax on the poor, the levying of a 
county rate to relieve thofe parifhes where the poor rates are 
heavy, all of which are difcuffed with great aentenefs and ability, 
we come to that part of Mr. Whitbread’s bill which concerns 
the education of the poor. {tr is the confideration and promotion 
of this fubje@t, which has in a peculiar manner entitled the foctety 
of which the excellent Bifhop of Durham is prefident, to the gra. 
titude of their country. ‘The prefent writer proves mott un. 
deniably that the bill in queftion is here exceedingly defective. 
It is not fufficiently fimple, it does not ufe fuch means and in- 
ftruments as already exift, and are capable of being brought into 
action, neither does it fupply inducement to all parties to con- 
tribute zealouily to the fuccefs of the meafure, What can be 
more prepofterous than the idea that the children of the poor are 
to be taught gratis, whilft the mafter is to receive a tipend for 
teaching others ? The whole of the author’s reafoning here fecms 
incapable of refutation. We come now to the Poor's Funp, 
which is fo difcufled as to make it appear to demonttration, that 
according to the conftitution of Mr. Whitbread’s bill, if carried 
into effect, it would be almoft impoffible for any office in the 
metropolis to keep the accounts, and entirely to prevent fraud. 
It would alfo be incompatible with the regulations and @conomy 
of the Poft.Office. The Poor's Assurance is liable to the fame 
difficulties, and open to fimilar objections. ‘The conclufion is an 
honourable teftimony in favour of Mr. Pitt, to the whole of 
which, without the fmalleft referve, we accede. We agree with 
Mr. Bernard, ‘* that he was the crearest STATESMAN this 
country ever poffeffed, he was a Patriot who preferved entire 
and uninjured the Britifh ifles, he was the friend, the guardian, 
the proteétor of his country .°* 

So much fagacity, judgment, and real knowledge of the fubje& 
of the poor, is evinced in this excellent pamphlet, that it is much 
to be regretted that Mr. Bernard had not an opportunity, as a 
Member of Parliament, of detailing his fCutiments where they 
muft have been heard with folemn attention andefi@t. We truft 
however that what he has in this form communicated to the 
public, will have fome tendency to foften or remove, what, if 
fuffered to remain in their prefent form, will be either ineffective 
or of mifchievous operation, | 
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. CATHOLIC OUFESTION. 


Art. 26. A caraft Addr fi to Men of all Orders and Degree 
the United Church of England and Ive land, refpecting the I Papi, 
Svo. g2pp. is. Rivingtons, 13807. 


‘Lhis author (who feems to be the fame perfon as the writer of 
the lecter to Lord Grenville) moti ftrenuonily infifts that the Ro. 
man Catholics ought to be fatisfied with the liberal tolerational, 
ready granted to them, and that the attempt to gain further 
rights and privileges (more efpec iafly that of fing ‘n Parliament) 
muit arife trom the defire of acquiring for their relig ion an afcens 
dancy which would be dangerous to the Eftablifhed Church. He 
therefore recommends that ail turthor relaxations fhould be refitted, 
and exhorts the protettant laity (the lukewarm difpofition of 
whom in apa Ppl matters he leelingly laments) to fhow more 
zeal in the caufe of their national church eftablifhment, and te 
adorn by their lives the faith which they psofefs. His work de., 
ferves at leatt the praie of good intention, and the execution is 
not inadequate; though we think his rc prefentation of the tem. 
per and diipoiition of the Roman Catholics rather overcharged. 


Art. 27. A Letter to Lard Grenville upon the repeated Publica. 
tion of his Letter to the Secretary of the Society for Promoting 
Chriftian Knowledze, in Confequence of their Refolution with re. 
Spe to bis Maj ’s late Condu@?. By the Rev. H. B. Wiljon, 
M. As 8vo. 21 pp. 6d. Rivingtons. 1807. 


The Society for Promoting Chriftian Knowledge, whether we 
regard the importance of its objeéts, the number and refpectabi- 
lity of i members, or the general tenor of. 1ts proceedings, 
muft be allowed to rank with the firft inftitutions in the king; 
dom. We e were therefore concerned to hear that one who had 
filled fome of the higueft offices in the ftate, and whofe general 
character claims fo much refpeét as that of the noble lord addrefled 
in this letrer, had in the public papers attacked in fevere terms 
the conduct of that fociety. ‘Co that publication (which it feems 
bore the title of a letter to the fecretary of the fociety) the let. 
ter now before us is a retort, net very courteous indeed,, but for- 
cible. The letter afcribed to Lord Grenville is not now be. 
fore us; but it confifted chiefly, if we may truft our recol- 
lection, of two charges againft the fociety ; namely, that by 
their late refolution efpecting the Catholic Bill, (as it is called) 
they interfered in a matter foreign to the objeéts of their in- 
fticurion, and that they fo énterfered for the purpofe of in- 
fiuencing the pa rliamentary eleftions then about to take place. 
In aniwor to thefe charges the prefent author cites the fe- 
folution complained .of, and maintains, that when all - 
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tefts enacted for the fupport of the eftablifhed proteftant church 
were attempted to be fet afide, it became a fociety inftituted for 
fuch purpofes, to declare their fentiments, and to exprefs the 
gratitude they felt as members of the church, for the firmnefs 
with which his Majefty had refitted meafures, which, in theip 
opinion, had a tendency to undermine it, As to the charge of 
attempting to influence theeleétions, this author denies and re. 
robates it in very {trong terms, but not, we think, in ftronger 
than it deferves. 

The above are the principal topic’. in the letter before us ; 
which appears to be written by a fincere friend to our civil and 
ecclefiaftical conftitution, and with a laudable zeal againft thofe 
fpeculations which, in his opinion, and that of the nation in ge- 
neral, would, if carried into: effect, have endangered its peace 
and diminifhed its fecurity. 


DIVINITY. 


Art. 28. A Sermon preached in the Chapel at Lambeth, on the 
iff of February, 1807y\at the Confecration of the Right Reve- 
vend Charles Mofs, D.D. Lord Bifhop of Oxford. By the Rev. 
Charles Barker, B,D. F.A.S8. Canon Refdentiary of Wells, 
‘Se, Publifoed by Command of bis Grace the Lord Archbifbop of 
Canterbury. 4to. 22 pp. 1s, 6d. Cadell and Davies, 
1807. 


The ftyle of Mr. Barker is at once perfpicuous and elegant, 
and his defence of the Church of England, and the diftin¢tions 
of the Epifcopal Order both found and energetic, The following 
reply to thofe who ignorantly or envioufly obje& to the fecular 
rank conferred on our Bifhops is, as far as our recollection goes, 
original, We are cectain that it is accurate and conclufive, 

‘¢ They who talk of apoftolical fimplicity and lowlinefs, and 
contend that even now the fame fimplicity would beit become 
the chief Minifters of Chrittianity, forget, or conceal from view, 
the real ftate of the Apottolical character. They conceal from 
view the high and unattainable fuperiority over other men, with 
which, at all times, and in all places, the Apoftle was perfonally 
gifted ; his infpiration, his power of working miracles, and the 
immediate and irrefiftible operation of fuch endowments, whether 
for the formation of a Chriftian Church, or for its rule and go- 
vernance when formed. They talk only of the poverty and na- 
tural obfcurity of the apoftles. In their day, and for their pur- 
pofe, thefe were no defects ; or, if they were (while the choice of 
fuch men for fuch an office was defignedly made, to confound the 
pride of human wifdom) they were amply compenfated by the 
conftant and demonftrable interpofition of God himfelf. With 
whatever rank and influence the incorporation of religion, with 
the ftate, and with the order of fociety, has fince invefted the 
minifters of the Gofpel, the greateft and wealthieft, nay the ool 
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and wifeft of thofe minifters, poffeffes no fubftitution for the de. 
cifive and commanding authority of the humble fifherman, who 
could heal the fick, and raife the dead!”’_-P. 18. 

There is much fubjett for reflection in this remark ; and he 
who duly confiders it, and recolletts alfo the proper dignity 
which St. Paul aflumes, in fome of his cenfures of the talfe teacher 
at Corinth, will fee reafon to acknowledge that elevation of cha. 
raéter, whether conferred by miracle,-or by the inftitutions of fo- 

ciety, is very fitly beftowed on thofe men who are to fuperintend 
and govern any important divifions of the Church of Chrift. 
We have elefted the paflage which moft itruck us, but the whole 
difcourfe isadmirable both for ityle and fentiment. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Art. 29. The Hereford Guile, containing a concife Hiflory of 
of the City of Hu ford, or Defcription of its Public Buildings, 
Epi/cop ul See, C thedvel, Perochial Church pa and other in- 
bereft: Bet recog relating to the Place; alfa an Account of 
th. ¢ principal Seats, and remarkable Places in the Neighbourkocd 
Leovethor with an Appendix, coutaining the Names of the Mew 
bers of the Corporation and Cathedral, Civil and Ec Lefte Rical 
Officers, and a particuler Account of the Schools, Pojis, Sta age 
Coaches, and Wageous and Roeds. i12mo0.. 4s. Longman. 
18900. 


This book is of a fimilar defcription with the Picture of Li. 
ve rpool, commended in p. 453 of the laft Number of the Britith 
Critic, « ampiled Fron fimilar documents, and publifhed with the 
fame obje. It will be found a convenient guide for ftrangers 
who may at induced to viltt Hereford, but would be exceedingly 
improved, if accompanied by a plan of the town which is de- 
feribed. te is very neatly printed. 


30. An Antidote to the Miferies of Human Life, in the 
Hijtory of the Wide w Plocid, and her Daughter Rachel, 8vo. 
gs. 6d. Williams and Smith. 1807. 


‘¢ The Miferies of Human Life’’ were fo delightful and fo ‘po- 
pular, that they produced a number of imitations, commentations 
ufque ad fattidium. This is a pleafant and good-humoured at. 
tempt to excite afmile, by the reprefentation of a journey ina 
flage coach, in which the principal performers are two ai 
quakers, ihe mother and her daughter. ‘Ihe narrative of the 
elder lady, which is given in the progrefs of the journey, is 
calculated to tmprefs the inyportant and ufcful leffun, that all the 
miferies of lite are fo tempered with mercies, that with the he!p 
of religion, no man can be really mifcrable. It is a pleafing 
marrative, and the charaéters throughout are fupported with a 
great deal of {pirit. 
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MONTHLY. LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, 


DIVINITY. 


Pfalms and Hymns, feleted from various Authors, with oc. 
caGional Alterations, for the Ufe of a Parochial Church, To 
which are prefixed, Confiderations on Pfalmody, us a Part of 
the Service of our Eftablithed Church. By a Country Clergy. 
man. 3%. 

A Portraiture of Methodifin: being an Impartial View of 
the Rife, Progrefs, Doctrine, Difcipline, and Manners of the 
Wefleyan Methodifts. In a Series of Letters, addrefled to a 
Lady. By Jofeph Nightingale. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


An Ex:ratct of a Sermon on the Fducation of the Poor, under 
an appropriate and new Syftem, preached at St. Mary’s, Lam. 


beth. By the Rev. Dr. A. Bell. 1s. 


Remar!:s on the Dangers which threaten the Eftablithed Re. 
ligion, and on the Means of averting them; in a Letter to the 
Right Hon. Spencer’ Percival, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
By Edward Pearfon, B.D. 33. 


An l-xamination of the Paflages contained in the Gofpels, and 
other Books of the New Teftament, refpecting the Perfon of 
Jefus. By J. Smith, Gentleman. 33s. 


The Univerfal Church, an Effay on Nature as the Univerfal 
Bafis of Truch. 1s. 6d. : 


A Sermon delivered before the General Baptift Affembly, at 
their annual Meeting in Worfhip-ftreet, London, May 19, 1807. 


By A. Bennett. 15. 


A Sermon preached at the Temple and at Berkeley Chapel upon 
the Conduct to be obferved by the Eftablifhed Church towards 
Catholic and other Diffenters. By the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
A. M, late Fellow of New College, Gxford. s. 


Concio apud Synodum Cantuarienfeam CEde Paulina Habita 
IX. Kal. Julii 1807. A Bower Edvardo Sparke, S, T. P. 
Deéan. Briftolienfi, 1s. 6d. * 


A Letter to the Author of ** Remarks on a Charge delivered 
by Shute, Bithop of Durham, at the ordinary Vifitation of that 
Diocefe in the Year 1806.’ By a Clergyman of the Diccefe of 
Dutham. 15. 

HISTORY. TRAVELS. 


Trayels in South America, during the Years 1801, 1802, 
1803, and 1804. By F. Depons, late Agent to the French 
C rOvernment at Caraccas, “Tranflated from the French, 2.Vols. 
evo, ; 
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Letters from England. By Don Manuel ‘Valarez Efpriefia, 
Tranflated from the Spanifh. 3 Vols. 12mo. 


The Great and Good Deeds of Danes, Norwegians, and Hol- 
fteinians, colle¢ted by Ove Malling, Counfellar of Confcience, 
éc. to his Danifh Majefty, and tranflated into Englith by the 
Author of a Tourin Zealand. 4to, rl, 1s. 


Londinium Redivivum, Vol. IVth and laft. By James 
Petler Malcolm, F.S. A. i. 2s. 


The Reign of Charlemagne, confidered with Reference to Re. 
ligion, Laws, Literature, and Manners. By Henry Card, A.M, 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. 6s. 


The Hiftory of the World, from the Reign of Alexander to 
that of Auguftus: comprehending the latter ages of European 
Greece, and the Hittory of the Greek Kingdoms in Afia and 
Africa, from their Foundation to their Deftru¢tion: with-a Pre. 
liminary Survey of Alexander’s Conquetts: By John Gillies, 
LL.D. 2 Vols. gto. 4l. 4s. 


A Defcription of the Cathedral Church of Ely, with fome 
Account of the Conventional Buildings. By George Millers, 
A.M. Minor Canon. 8yo. 125, 


A Connetted Series of Notes on the chief Revolutions of the 
principal States which compofed the Empire of Charlemagne. By 
Charles Butler, Efg. 8vo. 19s. 


Hiftoria Anglicanz ; circa tempus Conqueftus Angliz, a Gu. 
lielmo Notho Normannorum Duce, Seleéta Monumenta; Ex. 
cerpta ex Magno Volumine, eui titulus eft “* Hiftorie Norman, 
norum Scriptores Antiqui,’’ a dottiflimo viro Andrea Duchefne, 
Turonenfi, olim edito Lutetiz Parifiorum, A.D. 1619. By 
Francis Maferes, Efq. Curfitor Baron of the Court of Exchequer, 
gto. 1). 8s. 


A Political Account of the Ifland of Trinidad, from its Con- 
queft by Sir Ralph Abercrombie in 1797 to the prefent Time, in 
a Letter to his Grace the Duke of Portland. By a Gentleman 
of the Ifland., ss. 


LAW. TRIALS. 
The Interefting Trial of Dr. Woolcott, M..D. 2s. 
Vernon’s Reports of Cafes in the High Court of Chancery, 


with References to the Proceedings in the Court, and to later 
Cafes, &c. By John Raithby, of Lincoln’s Inn, Efq. 3 Vols. 
Zi. 1758. 


AGRICULTURE. 
Elements of Agriculture. By John Naifmith. 10s. 6d, 


The Experienced Farmer, Enlarged and Improved, or Com- 
plete Practice of Agriculture, according to the lateft Improve- 
. ments. 
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ments, The Whole founded on the Author’s own Obférvations, 
and his actual Experiments, By Richard Parkinfon, late of 
Doneafter, in Yorkthire, 2 Vols 8vo.+ al. 55. 


The Fourteen Booke of Palladius Rutilius Taurus Emilianus,’ 
on Agriculture. Tranflated by the Rev. IL, Owen, M, A, of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, 8s, ) 

The Third Volume of the Prize Effays of the Highland So- 
ciety of Scotland, To which is prefixed, an Account of the 
principal Proceedings of the Society fince 1803, By Henry. 
_ Mackenzie, Efq, one of the Directors, 8vo, 145. 

MEDICAL. 

A Copy of the Anfwer to the Queries of the London Callege 
of Surgeons, and of a Letter to the College of Phvficians, re. 
fpecting the Experiment of Cow-Pox, By Jehn Birch, Sur- 
geon Extraordinary to the Prince of Wales, &c. 3s, 

Practical Electricity and Galvanifm, containing a Series of Ex- 
periments, calculated for the Ufe of thofe who are defirous of 

ecoming acquainted with that Branch of Science. By John 
Cuthbertfon. os. 6d, 

A Letter, containing fome Obfervations on Fractures of the 

Lower Limbs. By Sir James Earle, F. R.S. 3s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Thuanus, with fome Account of his Writings, 
and a Tranilation of the Preface to his Hiftory. By the Rev. 
J. Collinfon, M. A. of Queen’s Coll. Oxford. 8vo. 


The Works of Thomas Percival, M.D. F.R.S. To which 
are prefixed Memoirs of his Life and Writings. 4 Vols. 8v0. 
tl. 16s. 

Analyfis of. the Chara¢ter and Military Condué& of Bonaparte. 
By General Dumouriez. 3s. 6d. 


Memoirs of General Bennigfen. By a Ruffian Officer.” 1s. 6d, 
POLITICS. 


A Second Letter to Lord Vifcount Hewick on the Catholic 
Bill. 18. 6d. 


Two Letters upon the Subject of the Catholics, to my Bro- 
ther Abraham, who lives in the Country. By Peter Plymby, 
Efg. 1s. 6d, 


Strictures on the Motions made in the laft Parliament, refpect- 
ing the Pledge which his Majefty was under the Neceflity of 
demanding from his late Minifters ; and which in thofe Motions 
were moft unconftitutionally made a Subject of Accufation; in a 
Letter to the Right Hon, Lord Vifcount Howick, By Joha 
Bowles, Efq. 2s, 

A Letter 
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A Letter from Sir Philip Francis, K. B. to Lord Vifcount 
Howick on the State of the Eaft India Company. 15. 


Obfervations on the Prefent State of the Eaft-India Company, 
and on Sir Philip Francis’s Letter to Lord Howick. 2s. 6d. 


Mentoria; or a Letter of Admonition to his Royal Highnefs 
the Duke of York, relative to meretricious Influence, Agency, 
Monopoly, and other Subje&ts conneéted with the Army. 2s. 


A Complete Vindication of the Condu& of his Royal Highnefs’ 
the Doke of Y ork, Mr. Greenwood, &c. In reply to the foul 
Charges exhibited againft him in a Pamphlet, entitled Men- 
toria. 2s. 


Confpiracy Detected ; or Some recent Publications addreffed 
to the Duke of York analy tically reviewed, 2s. 6d. 


Sketches, with Portraits of two eminent Men, the Right 
Flon, Williain Pitt and the Right Hon. Charles James Fox. 153s. 


Phe Eloquence of the Britthh Senate; or Select Specimens 
froin the Speeches of the moft diftinguihed Spealers froin the 
Beginning of the Reig mn of Charles I. to the prefent time. With 
Notes, Bio graphical, Critic al, and Explanatory. 2 Vols 8vo. 
rl. 45. 


Confiderations on the beft Means of calling forth the general 


Strength of the Country for its prefent and permanent Defence. 
By Miles and Baroncttus. 1s. 


fhe Warning Voice. A Letter to Mr. Whitbread, on the 
ial rous Tendency of his Plan of general Education, 15. 


A Letter to the Worthy and Independent Eleciors of Shrewf. 
bury. By James Mafon, Efq. 2s. 


Brief Contiderations on Tet Laws. In a Letter to Tord 
Vifcount Milton. By a Beneficed Clergyman of the Eftablithed 
Church, 


Conceffions to America the Bane of Great Britain, By the 
Author of the Letters figned Mercator, os. 


A Plain Speech or Addrefs to the Imperial Parliament of Great 
Britain, fhewing in what Manoer Nations may be profperpus and 
happy. By Ge arge Edwards, Efg. M. D. 2s. 


The Prefent State gf the Britith Conftitution illuftrated, By 
Eritannicus. 45. 


A Certain Way to fave our Country, and render us a more 
happy and flouriihing People than at any former Periad of our 
Hlittory. 45. 

A Tetter from an Irifh Dignitary to an Englith Clergyman, 
on the Subject of ‘Tithes in Ircland. 1S, 


A: Letter 
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A J.etter to the Freeholders of the County of Huntingdon. 
By aioe Maltby, D. D, Vicar of Buckden. 15. 6d. 


Official Letters, written by Lieut.-Colonel Henry Haldane, 
Captain of the Royal Invalid Engineers, to the Mafters-General 
of his Majefty’s Ordnance fince the Year 1802. 18 § * 

General Obfetvations upon the probable Effects of any Meafures 
which have for their Object the Increafe of the regular Army. 
By a Country Gentleman. 2s. 6d. 


A Letter to the Legiflature of the Britifh Empire upon the 
moft important Branch of Scholaftic Education, 1s. 


POETRY. 


Poems. By William Wordfworth, Author of the Lyrical 
Ballads. 2 Vols. 1135. 


Melville’s Mantle, being a Parody on the Poem entitled 
Flijah’s Mantle, 15. 6d. 
The Family Shakfpeare, containing Twenty Plays, _ In this 


Publication the Editor has endeavoured to omit every thing 
which is unfit to be redd aloud. 4 Vols. 11. ros. 


Pros and Cons for Cupid and Hymen ; in a Series of Metrical, 
Satiric Dialogues. By Jenkin Jones, 7s. 

The Works of Alexander Pope, Efq. in Verfe and Profe. 
Containing the principal Notes of Drs, Warburton and Warton: 
Iluftrations, and critical and explanatory Remarks, by Johnfon, 
Wakefield, A. Chalmers, F.S. A. and others. To which are 
added, now firft publifhed, fome original Letters, with additional 
Obfervations, and Memoirs of the Life of the Author. By the 
Rev. William Lifle Bowies, A. M. Prebendary of Salifbury, and 
Chaplain to his Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales. 10 Vols. 
8vo, sl. 5S- 


The additional Poems and oe in the above, as a fixth 
Vol. to Ruffhead’s Edition. 4l. - 


A fimilar Supplementary <actona in Svo. to Warburton and 
Warton’s Edition. 10s. 6d. 


The Inferno of Dante. Tranflated into Englifh Blank Verfe, 
with Notes, and a Life of the Author. By Nathaniel Howard. 
Svo. 8s. 


_ the Henriade of M. Voltaire. 'Tranflated by Daniel French, 
Ffq, Ss. 
DRAMA. 


he Fortrefs, 2 Melo.Drama. By T.E. Hook. 25, 


NOVELS. 
Theedore, or the Enthufiaft. 4 Vols. rl 1 
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Ellen, Heirefs of the Caitle. 3 Vols. By Mrs. Pilkington. 


Corinna. ‘Tranflated from the French of Madame de Stael 
Holftein. 3 Vols. 11. 


The Confcript. A Serio-Comic Romance. By F. Scott 
Byerley, Efq. 2 Vols. 7s. 


The Bandit’s Bride, or Maid of Saxony. 4 Vols. 18s. 
Alvondown Vicarage, a Novel, 2 Vols. gs. 


Julien, or My Father’s Houfe, altered from the French of 
Ducray Dumenil, by Mrs. Meeke. 4 Vols. al, 


MISCELLANIES. 


‘ Capt. Foote’s Vindication of his Conduét when Captain of 
his Majefty’s Ship Sea-horfe, and fenior Officer in the Bay of 
of Naples, in the Summer of 1799. | 18. 6d. 


An Effay on Tranfparencies. By Edward Orme, Bond-ftreet. 
qto. 2i, 2s. 


Flowers of Literature for 1806. By F. W. Blagdon, Efg. 6s. 


Royal Inveftigation, detailing the Acquittal of an Illuftrious 
Perfonage on Twenty-four fuppofed Charges, and a complete Re- 
futation of all the Calumnies that have been circulated to her 
Prejudice. 7s. . 


Specimens of Englith Profe Writing, from the earlieft Times 
to the Clofe of the 17th Century, with Sketches Biographical 
and Literary. By George Burnett, late of Baliol College, Ox. 
ford. 3 Vols. 11. 7s. 


Tranfactions of the Parifian Sanhedrim, convoked at Paris by 
an Imperial Decree, dated May 30, 1806. Tranflated into 
Englifh. 8s. 


The Fafhtonable World Reformed, &c. By Philokofmos. 


238- 6d. 


Inftruétions for the Condu& of Infantry on aétual Service. 
Tranflated from the French, with explanatory Notes, &c. By 
John Macdonald, Efg. F. R. 5. and S, A. late Lieutenant-Co. 
lonel. 2 Vols. 12s. 


An Hiftorical Inquiry refpe@ting the Performance on the Harp 
in the Highlands of Scotland, from the earlieft Times, until it 
was difcoutinued about the Year 1734. By John Gunn, F.S.A. 
Ed. gto. i. 4s. | 

A New Dormant and Extin& Peerage of England. Vol. I. 
By T. C. Banks. 2l. 2s. 


Advice to a young Reviewer, with a Specimen of the Art. 1s. 


a. ACK NOW. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


In confequence of Mr. Belfham’s fecond Letter, we have 
attentively reconfidered his work, and the judgment we pro- 
nounced onit. If any phrafe in our review can be cons 
ftrued into a refle€tion on Mr. Belfham’s private life or per- 
fonal charaéter, we moft exprefsly difavow any intention to 
yefle€&t on cither. It never has been the praétice of the 
Britifh Critic to infli€t unneceffary pain, or to extend in- 
quiry from the book under confideration to the perfon of 
the author. Againft Mr. Belfham we can have no. preten- 
fions to make any charges as an individual, or to decide on 
any thing relating to him but his books. On the volumes 
we have reviewed, however, our judgment remains unaltered. 
We fee the mind of a writer anly in his works; and through- 
out the five quarto volumes of Mr. Belfham’s hiftory, but 
more efpecially, thofe which contain the reign of his prefent 


~ majelty, we fee nothing which fhould induce us to retraét.or 


qualify the opinions of which Mr. Belfham complains. If 
he really has, as he afferts in his letters to us, ** an high and 
unteigned efteem for the perfonal virtues of the King ;” 
and if he is ‘* moft ftrongly attached to the exifting confti. 
tution, in church and ftate,”” he has, in his hiftory, been moft 
unfortunate in the exhibition of his principles. We are 
firmly perfuaded, that if any ftranger to party and its arts, 
were to read Mr. Belfham’s Hiftory, implicitly believing the 
narrative, admitting the arguments, and conftruing fairly the 
farcafms it contains, he muft infallibly rife trom the perufal, 
with fentiments and principles the very reverfe of thofe 
which Mr. Belfham slexibas to himfelf. In fupport of this 
opinion we fhall not cite particalar paflages, although they 
occur, almoft in every book of the work, but we ftate it as 
the refult of a calm view of the whole. When by fair ar- 
gument we can be convinced that we are wrong in this point, 
we fhall be moft ready to acknowledge our error; but till 
then, the judgment we have pronounced on Mr. Belfham’s 
book cannot be retraéted or altered. 


_ We have received a very grateful and handfome letter 
trom Mifs Owenfon, in which the pleads the apology of 
youth and precipnance for the faults which we remarked in 
her ingenious noyel. A few of them fhe points out as mere 
errors of the prefs. Weare very happy to have given en- 
couragement to a young author ef fo much genius, and 
willingly 
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willingly contradi€t an erroneous fuggeftion, into which we 
had been accidentally led, of her being an attrefs, which it 
feems is not the tact. 


We have received, rather too late, a lift of errata be- 
longing to Mr. Weiliams’s hook on the Climate of Great 
Britain. But as we do not perceive that it affe&ts any of 
our remarks on that work, we need not further notice it. 


A le:ter alfo came to our hands from the author of the 
Olis, complaining of ungentecl treatment. The letter has 
been miflaid; but, recurring to the article, we cannot {ee 
any foundation for fuch a charge. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The Proprietors of the various works of the late excellent 
Dir. Horne, Bilhop of Narwich, are about to publifh an 
uniform edition of the whole, in fix O&avo Volumes, to 
which will be prefixed the Life, written by Mr. Jones. 

The Works of Mr. Bryant are alfo preparing for a com- 
mee edition—not, we hope, without fome Memoirs of that 


earned Critic. 


Dr. Playfair’s voluminous work on Ancient and Medern 
Geography is at length to be put to prefs. It was originally 
expetcd to make fix quarto volumes, but from the acceffion 
of recent materials, will probably extend much farther. 


The republication of the Engli/b Chronicles by the London - 
Bookfellers goes on with fo much regularity, that a fecond 
volume ot [folling/head has already appeared. 

Mifs Plumptre 1s preparing for the prefs, atranflation, in 
five Volumes Quarto, of the Hiflory of Germany, by the late 
Michael Ignatius Schmidt, Keeper of the Imperial Archives 
at Vienna. 

Dr. /1ales’s Differtations on the Prophecies, concerning the 
Divinity and fecond Coming of Chirift, originally publifhed 
in the Orthodox Churchman’s Magazine under the fignature 
ot Infpettor, are reprinting, with additions, in an Oétavo 
Volume. 

A Body of Theslogy, principally pra€tical, in a feries of 
lectures, by Rebert £el/zwes, A.M. is jult ready for pub- 
lication, 

And thortly will be publifhed, A Manual of Piety, exe 
trated from the Holy Living and Dying of Bifhop Jeremy 
Taylor, by Robert Fellowes, A. M. with a preface and ad- 


ditions by the Editor, 4 





